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New York School 
of AG Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
offers 
P MODERN THEATRE TRAINING 
in the Technique of Acting, Direct- 
ing, Teaching and Production. 
FALL TERMS OPEN OCTOBER 
5TH for SIX WEEKS Intensive Ses- 
sion in Fundamentals of Acting .. . 
and 
SEVEN MONTHS 
Professional Training, including 
Radio Broadcasting, Kehearsals, 
and Public Performances. 
Catalogue on Request 


comprehensive 


Carnegie alellp New York City 


Telephones COlumhyus 5- 2445 


hanya holm 








Courses for 
Professionals Teachers 
Amateurs Children 


Special September Course 


215 West 11 Street 








New York Wigman School of Dance 





tO0l OF 


TH EATRE 


Founded on seventeen years’ successful theatrical 
production of the internationally known Pasadena 
Playhouse... this school is unique in its practical 
training for a career in the theatre . . . whether 
acting, producing, directing, or technical work be 
the goal. We are producing constantly on three 
stages with opening nights attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Many young players have 
gone from Playhouse stages to profitable careers on 
stage,screen and radio. These include Robert Young, 
Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, 
Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Randolph Scott and 
others. Two-year course, under experienced faculty 
of twenty, gives thorough training in acting and 
play production, voice and diction, body control, 
make-up, costume, etc., with special emphasis on 
development of student's individual personality. 
Cultural endowments. . . languages, literature of 
drama, etc., are accented. Course splendidly equips 
student for any branch of dramatic endeavor.Write 
General Manager for handsome new pictorial cata- 
log and copy of “A Stepping Stone to the Movies.” 
GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 


PASADENA corum PLA WHOUSE sx 
- EL MOLIN *PAS ° i 
When 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, 
to look forward to in the new season, and 
a list of those that have closed since the 
last recording in these The 
opening and closing dates appear in 
parentheses after the title. 


some 


columns. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. q, 1033 .) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 3o, 
1035 .) Comedy by George Abbott 
and John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex 
Yokel. 

MULATTO (Oct. 24 ) by Langston 


Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 

DEAD END (Oct. 28 ) by Sidney Kings 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27 ) Com 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. 

ON YOUR TOES (A pril 11, 1036 .) Mu 


sical comedy, with book by Lorenz Hart, 
Richard Rodgers and George Abbott; 
music by the first two. Producer: Dwight 


Deere Wiman. Choreography by George 
Balanchine. Directed by Worthington 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella Gear. 

PRE-HONEYMOON (April 30 .) by 
Anne Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 
Producer: Anne Nichols. 

NEW FACES OF 1936 (May 19 .) Re- 
vue. Producer: Leonard Sillman. 

D'OYLY CARTE COMPANY (Aug. 20 ) 
Gilbert and Sullivan repertory: Aug. 20 
29, The Mtkado; Aug. 31—Sept. 5, Trial by 


Jury and Pirates of Penzance; Sept. 7-12, 
The Gondoliers; Sept. 14-19, The Yeomen 
of the Guard; Sept. 21-26, Iolanthe; Sept. 
28-Oct. 3, Cox and Box and Pinafore; Oct. 
Patience; Oct. 12-17, Princess Ida. 


5-10, 


LOOKING FORWARD 


SPRING DANCE (Aug. 25) Comedy by 
Philip Barry. Producer: Jed Harris. Set- 
tings by Stewart Chaney. 


tisers please mention 











HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOI 


THOROUGH PRACTICAL 
Winter Session 1936-37 Begins Oct 29 


Speech and Voice 
Singing Dancing F 
Pantomime Make-up Ack 
Stage rehearsals daily 


Regular monthly appearances before invited 
ces. 2nd year students appear in support of Oral | | 
sional company on tour 


All courses under the personal supervisi ion \ 








Miss Hilda Spong 
Registrations now being made 


For catalogue and full intormation, addres; \ 
HILDA SPONG, Director \ 


9 East 59th Street New al 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC Art 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-STAGECRap 





The courses of the Feagin School gig | 
thorough preparation for Directing ang | 
Teaching as well as for Acting anda | 

forms of Dramatic Expression 


Fall Term—October 5 


Separate Children’s Department 
Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue T, 316 W. 57th St., New York G 


Sa a 





















STUDIO tH: THEAT 
THEODORA IRVINE, Direce 


Twenty years in New York City 
Weekly Student Productions 
Clark Gable and Alice 


Brady are former students 
Work sponsored by 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Day and Evening Classes 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE 
Thorough Training in Acting Technique 
and Daily Rehearsals 


Fall Course begins October 5 
After this year's final play seven-eighths 
of the graduating class were sent for by 
managers. Students often act on Broad- 
way while studying 





Catalogue upon request 


Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


15 West 67th St., New York 








MIKHAIL MORDK 


Ballet Master 
Moscow Imperial Ballet 
INSTRUCTOR 
of Mimo-Drama and Choreo Drama 


MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


(with Constantine Stanislavsky) 
KAMERNY THEATRE 
(with Alexander Tairoff) 
Mimo-Drama Class, Mon. & Thurs. 24 
Ballet Classes Daily 
Private Instruction and Classes for 
Children, Beginners, and Advanced. 
Foundation and Training for All Types 
of Dancing 


ae 





Studio 61 Carnegie Hal 
CO 5-9627 New York Git 
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Schoo! I 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
| and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER ScHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 
Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying 
students accepted by the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Diploma. 
SUMMER SCHOOL — 26th Year—June, 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 
Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 














For catalogue address 


\ see Pen Ook Bhat, Moss. Vi 
Helen Ford 


STAFFORD 


founder of the Actor's First Studio offers 
complete, practical training for both the 
beginner and the advanced student pre- 
paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 


Students receive the benefit of Miss 

Stafford's teaching methods based on 

years of actual theatre experience. 
Miss Rachel! Crothers, well-known playwright and 


author, says, “! consider Helen Ford Stafford the 
most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known. 











Write or telephone for further deteils: 


TOWER STUDIO 
3218 Barbizon Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 7-7000 
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VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 37) Return en- 


gagement of the 
play. Producer: 
Helen Hayes. 


Laurence Houseman 
Gilbert Miller. With 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (Aug. 31) Return en- 


gagement of the Robert E. Sherwood 
play. Producer: Theatre Guild. With Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Sept. 75) Musical 


spectacle. Adapted for America by David 
Freedman and Irving Caesar; music by 
Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stolz. Pro- 
ducer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed by 
Erik Charrell. With Jimmy Savo and 


KING-SMITH | 
STUDIO SCHOOL 


Kitty Carlisle. 


CLOSED 


WINTERSET (June I-13) 

FIRST LADY (Nov, 26-June 20) 
VICTORIA REGINA (Dec, 26-June 2 
rO MY HUSBAND (June 1-2 

END OF SUMMER (Feb. 17~-June 27 
LOVE ON THE DOLE (Feb, 24—June 27) 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nor. 20, 1034-J ul 
CALL IT A DAY (Jan, 28-July 4) 

IDIOT'’S DELIGHT (March 24—July 4) 

THE KICKBACK (June 22—July 4) 

BURY THE DEAD (A pril 18—July 11) 
DORIAN GRAY (July 


20-Aug. 1) 








A residential school for young women 

wishing professional training 

in the arts 

DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 
In New Picturesque Little Theatre 
FINE and APPLIED ARTS 

MUSIC, DANCING 

and allied arts 
For catalog address the secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech and Drama 
Adrian M. Newens, Director 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21 
Full College Course 
SPECIALIZATION 

Speech — Drama — English 
Acting Technique 
Stage, Screen, Radio 
Creative Writing 
Dancing, Stagecraft 


ITHACA COLLEGE ITHACA, N. Y. 





THE 
CORNISH 
SCHOOL 


Drama Department 
includes training for 
the stage; preparing 
for radio 


appear- 
ances; Diction; 
Voice; Speech; Dancing; Eurythmics; 


Fencing; Cultural Courses; Costume De- 
sign and Construction; Stagecraft 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 
Dramatic Director 
Ask for Catalog 
23rd Season Opens September 15, 1936 
Seattle — Washington 








COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
} @ SPEETH GND DREME 


tounded by Mary A. Blood 
@ DRAMA 
@ MUSIC 
@ VOICE 
@ RADIO 


Diploma and Degrees offered 





Students may enter at any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 


45th year. Catalog on request 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 








CHOICE SCHOOLS 


HERE are a large number 
of institutions offering pro- 
fessional and literary instruc- 
tion in the arts of the theatre. 
Many of these can be heartily 


recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself as 
a reader of THEATRE ARTS 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 
inquiries. Descriptive literature 
is available from most of the 


schools. 











KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Winter Term will commence Sept. 24 


o— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—__ 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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ertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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MAXIM GORKY: MARCH 28, 1868-JUNE 18, 1936 


‘A master of literature and a loyal friend of the toilers.’ 














Theatre Arts Monthly 
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1936 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE COMMUNAL THEATRE, III — 
SOVIET ART AWARDS —MAXIM 
GORKY AND THE REVOLUTION 


MERICA is fortunate in being able to 
A see the U.S.S.R. steadily through 
the eyes of Walter Duranty, one of the 
world’s ablest journalists, a man who 
knows news from fiction, achievement 
from program. But even he cannot tell 
the Soviet story as dwellers there see it. 
‘The Soviet Theatre Speaks for Itself’ 
is an attempt to allow Soviet artists 
themselves to make a portrait of one sec- 
tion of Soviet art. It may interest read- 
ers of THEATRE ARTS to know that Jay 
Leyda, special editor for this issue, sent 
his first letter on the subject from 
Moscow to the American editors in 
April, 1935, and that his work in secur- 
ing, organizing and translating the ma- 
terial — both text and pictures — has 
been going on enthusiastically ever 
since. This, then, is the third issue in 
the trilogy on Communal Theatre. 


— titles given by the U.S.S.R. as 
rewards for distinguished achieve- 
ment are sometimes a little puzzling to 
outsiders. Three grades of honors are 
awarded to artists (in all arts): Honored 
Artist of the Republic, Honored Mas- 





AMERICA has always felt a per- 
sonal affection for the first Russian 
ambassadors to the American thea- 
tre, the Moscow Art Players and 
their distinguished leaders, Kon- 
stantin Stanislavsky and Nemiro- 
vich-Dantchenko. So there is par- 
ticular pleasure just now in receiv- 
ing this note from Dantchenko: 

‘I am welcoming . . . the idea of 
a special issue dedicated to Soviet 
art. Any work of that kind clinches 
the friendship between America and 
the Soviet Union and supports the 
faith in universal peace. My per- 
sonal recollection of American thea- 
tre people — the great hospitality 
of THEATRE ARTS, the American 
theatrical public trustfully opening 
their soul to everything beautiful — 
is so saturated with warmth and joy 
that I am delighted with your at- 
tempt to unite, spiritually, the mas- 
ters of art in both hemispheres.’ 
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AT DARTINGTON HALL, Tot- 
nes, in South Devon, England, the 
new Chekhov Theatre Studio, under 
the direction of Michael Chekhov, 
nephew of the playwright, has just 
been announced, carrying across 
Europe at this auspicious moment 
the ideals of the theatre and the 
method of training for actors which 
have had such a remarkable influ- 
ence on the entire world theatre. Of 
Michael Chekhov, Vakhtangov said, 
years ago in his Notes, ‘One can 
easily master naturalism in the thea- 
tre; naturalism is impersonal. One 
can also learn realism. ... But 
Chlestakov acted by Chekhov [in 
the Moscow Art Theatre’s produc- 
tion of The Inspector-General (1921)] 
is a character constructed with the 
methods of fantastic realism. V — 
is not theatre, but Chekhov is.’ At 
Dartington the Chekhov Theatre 
Studio has the advantage of sharing 
in the life of a community already 
distinguished as a training centre, 
where it will possess, as well, a fine 
theatre with every modern equip- 
ment. One of the major aims of the 
Studio is eventually to form a per- 
manent company from the best ma- 
terial developed there, to create a 
repertory of fine plays and present 
them on tour and at Dartington. 


@ 

ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM, the 
young director who has given Lon- 
don such productions as 4// God’s 
Chillun, Miracle at Verdun, Steve- 
dore, has undertaken a new task. He 
is now Pageant Master to the Em- 
pire Exhibition to be held in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, from Decem- 
ber 16 to 19. It will be ‘a synthetic 
spectacle of music and movement 
in twenty-one episodes’, represent- 
ing the history of the country from 
the Bushmen up to the Union in 
1910, with about 1800 performers 
and with a scenario arranged by Mr. 
van Gyseghem and Dr. Gustave 
Preller, African historian. 
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ter of Art, and People’s Artist of the 
Republic. Length of art life plays a role 
in the awards, especially in the last title. 
The separate republics also have such 
honors. In this issue, Meyerhold is a 
People’s Artist of the Republic, Eisen- 
stein Honored Master of Art, Zavadsky 
Honored Artist of the Republic. 


dw life and death of Maxim Gorky 
are in themselves great drama, and 
the story of his days from 1868 to 1936 
is the story of a revolution. 4 Night's 
Lodging, written a generation ago, is to- 
day a classic of the world’s theatre; 
Yegor Bulichov and Others and Dostigayeo 
and Others promise to make a new link 
in the chain of international drama. 
Born in Nizhni Novgorod (later to be 
named after him), Gorky was the son of 
utter poverty. Turned out on the world 
at the age of eleven, the next decade was 
a time of vagabondage and odd jobs. 
But his literary career grew rapidly and 
even before the turn of the century Rus- 
sia had accepted the writer’s violent, 
earthy underworld as the dominating 
atmosphere in the literature of the gen- 
eration. Although always a revolution- 
ist, Gorky did not hesitate to criticize 
the Bolsheviks until his friend Lenin won 
him over to the cause, which he served 
until ill health forced him into retire- 
ment in Italy. For seven years he was 
“both worshiped and feared in Moscow 
as an unpredictable oracle’ and on his 
return in 1928 was welcomed with a 
frenzied reception. In 1932 he established 
permanent residence in Moscow and un- 
til his death he exercised a sort of benev- 
olent dictatorship over Soviet letters. 

















The Scene in Europe 


Russia in England 
ASHLEY DUKES 


HE International Surrealists are now with us in London. This 
, has nothing to do with the theatre that functions nightly in 
and about Shaftesbury-avenue; but with the drama of our time and 
consciousness it has much to do. It has even a bearing on the Soviet 
theatre, for rebellion in art and in other things go hand in hand. The 
Surrealists, whatever their absolute merits, are a landmark and a 
criticism of our society. 

Naturally some Londoners recall that a quarter of a century ago, 
in a Bond Street gallery hardly a stone’s throw from the present ex- 
hibition, the Post-Impressionists made their first bow. I certainly re- 
member that occasion well, and the throngs of silk-hatted gentlemen 
and picture-hatted ladies who moved from painting to painting, ab- 
sorbed in the many and revealing masterpieces that were before them. 
(And speaking of the spectator who is so important a part of the 
show, it is worth noting that after many and strange vicissitudes the 
fashions of that day have almost precisely returned to us — the silk- 
hatted gentlemen and picture-hatted ladies are just as before, though 
the former are less numerous.) Those Post-Impressionists included a 
few mediocre talents and even some charlatans among their number, 
as certain critics noted. But their general achievement was high 
enough to make one wonder whether in all the centuries of art so 
much genius could have been assembled and displayed at one. time. 

The major works of that exhibition are now distributed in the gal- 
leries of Europe and America (though the greatest of all are loaned by 
Samuel Courtauld), and the lesser works have an important circula- 
tion through the dealers’ hands. Their values must have fluctuated 
fantastically in the quarter-century, but the reputations of their 
painters have been steadily consolidated, and an immense prestige 
has accrued to modernism by the uprising of this group of men, 
chiefly in France, who saw their world afresh and took brush in hand 
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to give it the new significance it urgently demanded. 

To-day, among the Surrealists, are certainly some men as gifted 
as any of those former moderns. Around their works, in support of the 
surrealist principle, are grouped an astonishing collection of assertions 
and enigmas and a number of undoubted bad jokes. The exhibition is 
both fashionable, in that it is one of the current amusements of May- 
fair, and demonstrative, in that it forms a rallying-ground for the 
young and bearded, the shaggy and self-conscious, and most of the 
practitioners and camp-followers of art who are trying to find in it 
something more than a pleasurable experience for cultivated people. 
Actually the spectators of the Surrealists are even more exciting as a 
spectacle than were the spectators of the Post-Impressionists — one 
could visit the show daily to watch them tactfully, defiantly, doubt- 
fully or hilariously making their way around. 

And there let us leave them, while we ask ourselves if any experi- 
ence or development half so vital has befallen our stage in this same 
quarter-century, or indeed if anything important has befallen it at all. 
Has the dramatist done anything to express a new vision, as the vision 
is expressed in painting, sculpture, music or architecture? Has he even 
made any movement to march in step with the novelist or the poet? 
After Ibsen, after Shaw, after Tolstoi and Maeterlinck and Haupt- 
mann and the others who had either no more to say or nothing mate- 
rial to add to what they had already said at the turn of the century, 
has any single creative mind influenced drama as painting has been in- 
fluenced by a dozen painters after Manet — not to say a dozen novel- 
ists after Zola or poets after Verlaine? 

A quarter of a century ago the answer would have been Anton 
Tchekov, and considering the shattering eventfulness of the interven- 
ing period it is strange to find in his name the answer still. Tchekov’s 
work, too, had been materially completed by 1900, but it was only 
gradually becoming known in England between that time and IgIo, 
and perhaps it was scarcely known in America at all. The first pro- 
ductions of his plays, though not unworthy ones, were received with 
polite derision even by some of the cultivated audience of the London 
Stage Society. William Archer, who had been a sound critic of the cur- 
rent naturalistic drama, Pinero period, confessed himself unable to 
see any merit in them at all. (And this in spite of his other activity as 
translator of Ibsen.) Very few listeners to the plays seemed to realize 
that the rapid self-characterization of the personages was a brilliant 
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RUSSIA IN ENGLAND 


technical advance upon the ‘act of explanation’ which had been de- 
creed as first act ever since the middle of the previous century. When 
a Tchekov character had been on the stage two minutes he had told 
the audience everything vital (though it might also be everything 
trivial) about himself. And the Tchekov plot, such as it was, unfolded 
itself with an astonishing clarity which made the old arrangement of 
dramatic scenes look like a dense fog. 

At first it was all so startling that none of us understood we were 
witnessing the supreme expression of dramatic naturalism as an art 
form. Shaw, for example, misunderstood it completely and argued 
later that he had written a Tchekovian play in Heartbreak House, 
because he had made a penetrating but purely scientific study of the 
same sort of people in post-war England. Even more at sea were the 
people who thought the whole of this important contribution to drama 
could be explained away as something ‘typically Russian’. Shaw at 
least had tried to reconstruct it in English terms; but to give local or 
national significance to a thing of universal beauty like the tragi- 
comic Cherry Orchard showed a complete lack of perception. In spite 
of these misunderstandings, Tchekov made some headway in England 
before 1914, even before 1910. His plays passed from the experimental 
stage of Sunday evening productions on to the stages of the more en- 
terprising repertory theatres, where devoted companies played to 
‘two men and a dog’. After the War came a revival of interest, which 
has been noted from time to time in the pages of THEATRE ARTS. The 
Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya and The Cherry Orchard have all had runs 
of varying lengths in the West End of London. Two of them at least 
have been given productions by the Old Vic and thus recognized as 
modern classics. And now comes a revival of The Seagull, in many re- 
spects the most difficult of the plays, containing within it the most 
devastating explicit and implicit criticism of the modern stage, which 
instantly fills a big London playhouse and establishes Tchekov as 
the most popular of international dramatists. 

For a play written about 1900, this is a decided achievement. The 
world has had ample opportunity to forget Tchekov, especially since 
his own country carried through a revolution that swept away not 
only the society but the entire mentality of the pre-War time. And if it 
has not forgotten him, we are entitled to conclude that he survives on his 
merits. It would certainly be hard to name any other famous play of the 
period 1900, even Monna Vanna or Man and Superman or The Lower 
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Depths, which has a chance of emulating the long life of The Seagu/l. In 
fact we can reasonably say that our generation, having been bred up to 
naturalism in drama, makes a deliberate choice of the best that this 
art form can offer. And playgoers accept Tchekov not as a Russian or 
a pessimist or an old-dourgeois, but quite simply as a dramatic poet 
who outlives several decades of dramatic reporters. It is worth while 
recording this for the benefit of future theatre historians, who may be 
tempted to say that England, the last stronghold of dourgeois art, took 
this old-Russian playwright to her sentimental bosom as soon as it 
was clear that his own country had no further use for him. The facts 
are otherwise. The English playgoers who go in multitudes to The 
Seagull do not even ask themselves whether Tchekov is pre- or post- 
Soviet, and many of them might not even be able to answer the ques- 
tion correctly. They like the play because it brings a special glamor to 
a form of presentation they already know well. They look upon it as 
the subtlest, richest kind of modern drama — which is precisely what 
it happens to be. 

This is not to say that any and every production of one of Tchek- 
ov’s masterpieces is bound to succeed in London. No dramatist can be 
fool-proof, and this one is much less fool-proof than (for example) 
his countrymen Tolstoi and Gorky. Direction plays a greater part 
with him than with Ibsen. Komisarjevsky’s direction of The Seagull 
at the New Theatre has everything to do with the success of this 
present run, for the artist accepts a good deal of dubious casting, in 
which he probably had himself no considerable voice, and contrives 
nevertheless to bring the essentials of the play clearly before a public 
that is familiar with his work already and has an implicit faith in his 
knowledge of all things ‘typically Russian’. Also, being one of our few 
directors with an eye, he contrives to give a new interpretation to 
conventional scenery, whether in or out of doors, and so to create the 
uniquely right setting for the period costumes of 1900. Actually no 
such perfection of scenic style was at the disposal of directors in the 
period itself, and the original Tchekov settings in all countries were 
much cruder affairs; but to-day it is surely permissible for the director 
to ‘join his flats’ all round and give this further touch of verisimilitude 
which reminds us of the work of the greater mid-nineteenth century 
French painters, before Manet and the rest arrived. These stage set- 
tings are conventional, but far from ordinary. 

The faithful interpretation of Tchekov is another question. As he 
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grows greater and securer in his fame, we are able to see this dramatist 
in a fuller perspective. He was more than the author of three or four 
long plays — he was also the prolific writer of one-act farces and short 
stories. Out of these farces and short stories, swiftly characterized as 
types, come almost all the lesser personages of The Seagull, The Cherry 
Orchard, Uncle Vanya and The Three Sisters. As characters, these 
lesser figures lack significance. Small people in Shakespeare or Moliére 
or Ibsen have a positive life of their own, but in Tchekov they are al- 
most dehumanized by their own sharpness of type-definition. As long as 
they are talking only to themselves or to each other, that is to say 
remaining on the short-story or farcical plane, we can accept their 
dramatic valuation readily enough. They can even move us in their 
own fashion, as the young and plain girl, devoured by hopeless pas- 
sion for a man who scarcely realizes her existence, never fails to move 
us in her recurrent appearances throughout the plays. They can al- 
ways raise a laugh, though it is often a laugh of disillusionment. But 
that is definitely where the smaller characters end, and if you doubt 
it you have only to observe their contacts and collisions with the really 
important people of the plays. These two groups of individuals do not 
even speak the same language, they have no more dealings with each 
other than different species in a field or farmyard. It is the major 
characters who make the dramatic picture of triumphant naturalism — 
the others would need little exaggeration to make them equally suited 
to the stage of vaudeville. 

Before this curious background of patchwork humanity is played 
the drama of Nina and Constantin, Trigorin and Irina — to give them 
the names they bear in The Seagull, though actually as characters they 
recur in all the longer plays. The young girl who dreams of interpre- 
tative art, the young poet who imagines plays for her that can never 
be written, the successful writer with his notebook who accomplishes 
nothing but personal ruins born of his personal glamor, the famous 
actress who is always acting in private and yet has her intense private 
griefs and jealousies which she can only express in the banal terms of 
her profession — these are people who receive specialized attributes 
in this early play, and are specially related to the world of art in which 
their author himself lived. Without these attributes and relations, 
they come back time after time in recognizable shape to play some 
kindred drama, of which The Cherry Orchard is perhaps the nearest. 

At the New Theatre these chief protagonists of Tchekov are them- 
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selves played by famous artists — Peggy Ashcroft and Stephen Hag- 
gard standing for the frustrated younger generation, John Gielgud 
and Edith Evans for their equally frustrated though successful elders. 
I found it possible to admire the performances of the one pair whole- 
heartedly, and of the other with decided reservations. Trigorin, for 
John Gielgud, is one long tour de force. We have actors of the old 
school, Allan Aynesworth for example, who could give the utmost con- 
viction to this most characteristic character in the whole of Tchekov, 
without understanding in the least what the dramatist means by him. 
Gielgud understands perfectly, and it is only the ultimate conviction 
that is lacking. Trigorin requires the poise and assurance of actual 
middle-aged experience, and nothing else will entirely serve. Irina, on 
the other hand, requires the utter bland foolishness of the international 
Magda or second Mrs. Tanqueray, and no amusing reflections on that 
quality (such as Edith Evans offers us) will quite take the place of it. 
But how brilliant is the effect of the whole play — and how admirable 
the background of such artists as Leon Quartermaine, Martita Hunt, 
Frederick Lloyd, Ivor Barnard! This final establishment of Tchekov 
will not encourage young Englishmen to write their own naturalistic 
dramas in his style, but it will do much to make them reflect on a 
method that achieved its masterpieces before they were born. 





FROM AN OLDER RUSSIAN THEATRE 


‘JN THE evening I went . . . to the Nijni Theatre, which was the plainest I 
ever saw — the only decoration inside being white wash. It was very large, 
not more than a tenth full, so that it was remarkably cool and comfortable . 
The first and best piece was Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, a4 burlesque 
that contained some really first-rate acting, & very fair singing and dancing. I 
have never seen actors who attended more thoroughly to the drama © the other 
actors & looked less at the audience . . . The other pieces were Cochin China, 
The Hussar’s Daughter.’ — from Tour in Russia, 1867, dy LEWIS CARROLL. 


““‘ And were you a coffee-bearer all the time?’’ “‘ No, not all the time; I was an 
actor too.” “ Really?” “Yes, I was . . . I played in the theatre. Our mistress 
set up a theatre of her own.” “What kind of parts did you take?” “What did 
you please to say?” “What did you do in the theatre?” “Don’t you know? 
Why, they take me and dress me up; and I walt about dressed up, or stand or 
sit down there as it happens, and they say, ‘See, this is what you must say,’ and 
I say it. Once I represented a blind man . . . They laid little peas under each 
eyelid . . . Yes, indeed.” “ And what were you afterwards?” “ Afterwards I 
became a cook again.”’ — from the story, Lgov, by TURGENYEV. 
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The Playwright + The Actor + The Regisseur 


The Soviet Theatre 
Speaks for Itself 


Orlov, actor in Ostrovsky’s A Lucrative Position. Woodcut by Favorsky. 


The Designer + The Composer - The Critic 








Schwartumann 





FOUR PLAYWRIGHTS. Alexander Afinogenov, author of Fear, Portrait; 
Vsevelod Vishnevsky, author of 41 Optimistic Tragedy, We from Kronstadt; 
Nikolai Pogodin, author of Tempo, My Friend, Aristocrats; V\adimir Kir- 
shon, author of The City of Winds, Bread, The Wonderful Alloy. 

















A New Chapter 
In Dramatic Thought 


VLADIMIR KIRSHON 


HE economic and political changes wrought by the revolution 

have brought new relationships with them, new ideas and even 
new emotions. Our social organizations have given entirely new 
natures to many of the older generation. But the new generation 
which has never known bourgeois society is of broader and more ur- 
gent consideration for us. 

Our playwrights, it must be immediately admitted, have shown us 
these new relationships and emotions inadequately. Too few of their 
characters are based on the new people who have grown up with the 
revolution. But the future of our drama holds these things for its 
creative growth, and they are of vital importance for the education 
of our audience. 

It seems absurd to say so, but it is none the less true that our 
dramatists do not yet fully realize that our new generation has quite 
different ideals from those of pre-revolutionary youth, and that these 
ideals affect the most important human relationships. For example, 
contrast the problems of private and socialist property — relations 
toward money and wealth — a theme dominant in the literature and 
drama of all peoples and at all times. The attitude towards personal 
success, a career — all this is understood quite differently by our new 
generation. We see around us new relations between men and women, 
parents and children, husband and wife. These and others are the 
problems that we want to reflect in our pages and on our stages. 

Some playwrights believe socialist drama means the presentation 
of current political problems in art forms. They feel that to take any 
problems but those directly connected with everyday political life 
would be an ‘escape’ from a socialist playwright’s duties. They some- 
times take political questions as they themselves narrowly understand 
them, and develop them, not through images (the first duty of a work 
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of art), but directly — politics as politics. Naturally this results in 
publicist sketches and primitive agit-prop plays. Socialist literature — 
a socialist work of art — is one that interprets any theme in the light 
of socialist perspectives from communist positions. The immediate 
task of our art is to show new features and emotions, and how our 
generation is advancing toward them. We can already record certain 
successes in this direction. In his excellent play, 4 Conspiracy of Feel- 
ings, Yuri Olesha concentrated on the conflict between old and new 
emotions. His Ivan Babichev and Kavalerov are the representatives 
and standard-bearers of the old emotions — and they meet defeat. 
But his victors are less successful dramatically. 

A constant duel goes on between Ivan Babichev and his brother, 
Andrei Babichev, a sausage-maker. Ivan says of his brother, ‘My 
brother is building a new world; he no longer acknowledges pride, 
love, family-life, cruelty. People must stop loving each other. There 
will be no more traitors, no brave men, no true friends. . . . The 
great emotions are now considered trivial and vulgar.’ 

But Ivan Babichev and Kavalerov lose their fight — and lose it 
ignominiously. Kavalerov picks up a razor to kill Andrei Babichev; 
Andrei takes it away from him to cut a piece of sausage. This is amus- 
ing, but are old emotions to be replaced by sausage? Are sausage- 
makers the model builders of a new world? Is it true that we no longer 
feel? Olesha’s solution to this problem is less penetrating than his 
presentation of the problem itself. Emotions have not been so an- 
nihilated; the expression of them has taken a new direction; we see 
them under a different light from that in which the old world displays 
its emotions — that old world of emotions that Olesha depicts so 
piercingly. 

Often in our dramas we see the same problems that worried Ivan 
Babichev solved in another way. In his play, Nonsense, Konstantin 
Finn shows us a man who retires from life because the girl he loves 
will not marry him. For five years he pretends to be a deaf-mute, 
selling picture-postcards on a street corner — postcards with views of 
the places in the Crimea where he had once been happy. The man 
and the girl meet again by chance, and he tells her: 


‘I have nothing to regret. Love is the greatest, most beautiful emo- 
tion. . . . When you left me I knew I could not live without you 
but I did not dare to die. It was horrible . . . to be conscious of 
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the end, to feel and understand the whole process of death. . . . I 
could not. So I left life and stayed alive. What proves the existence 
of human life? Actions and words. Can you call what I do action — 
I, witty, brilliant Boris Grebnev — selling picture postcards in beer 
parlors? Words? I have none; I am a deaf-mute. I am so accustomed 
to it that I no longer hear anything but your footsteps — always. 
I am blind because I can see nothing but you. . . .’ 


Any but a Soviet playwright would follow this with an affecting 
scene. The woman, touched by this self-sacrificing love, would fly to 
her lover. This modern Ferdinand of Kadbale und Liebe or Chevalier 
de Grieux would be rewarded for all these years of suffering. Or the 
woman may not be able to return to her lover — she may be married, 
she may even love her husband. Or she may have children to compli- 
cate things. She may turn out to be a severe and merciless woman, 
who feels that the man must be punished for some long-past harsh 
word. But one thing is clear — no playwright of the old school would 
find the solution for this ‘eternal tragedy’ that our dramatist finds: 

ANNA. I have thought over everything you told me yesterday, and I 


have come to the conclusion — 

DEAF-MUTE. Speak — don’t torture me. 

ANNA. I have come to the conclusion that you are insane. 
DEAF-MUTE. What? 

ANNA. You must see a doctor immediately. 

DEAF-MUTE. There is no cure for my love. 

ANNA. Don’t talk that way. It embarrasses me. 

DEAF-MUTE. (Buries his face in his hands.) My God. 

ANNA. How long did you say you had been hopelessly in love? 
DEAF-MUTE. Five years! 

ANNA. And all that time you did nothing but love me? 

DEAF-MUTE. Nothing. 

ANNA. How terrible. (Suddenly sees the joke.) Five years — you mean 
it? 

DEAF-MUTE. Five. 

ANNA. Well, if it is not a psychopathic case, it is criminal. (Laughs) 
An anachronistic Chevalier de Grieux! 


In Schtock’s comedy, The Car and Marion, two old friends — 
comrades-in-arms during the civil war — meet again after a long 
separation, but now in a changed relationship. One is manager of the 
excavation on a big construction site; the other is editor of an itinerant 
industrial newspaper, whose task it is to expose and correct irregu- 
larities and bureaucracy in construction work. The paper has pre- 
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pared a strongly critical article against the construction manager, 
but, just before publication, the two men meet, and recognize each 


other as old friends. They talk of the past, then: 


TRAKHMANENKO. But we’re old friends, and not friends of a few 
weeks either. 

vasyaA. Damn right. 

TRAKHMANENKO. Here’s my hand, old pal! 

vasyA. And mine! 

(The editor’s secretary, who has been listening, breaks in, shouting) 
KALKES. Fine! I’ve taken out everything! 

vasyA. Taken out what? 

KALKES. In the article — everything about Trakhmanenko. . . 
I’m so glad you're friends again. Marvelous! Congratulations! 
vASYA. So you've crossed out everything? 

KALKES. Everything! 

vasyA. How he underestimated the newspaper? 

KALKES. (Triumphant) Out. 

vasyA. How he overestimated the cubic metres by five kopecks? 
KALKES. Out! 

vasyA. How he threatened to hook our car to an outgoing locomotive 
to get us away from the construction? 

KALKES. OUT! 

vasyA. Well, now you can go and put everything back. 

KALKES. What? 

vasyA. You heard; I said go and put everything back the way it was. 
KALKES. But you're friends again! 

vasyA. Go and do as I tell you. 

TRAKHMANENKO. That’s right, Vasya. That’s like an old pal. Stab 
your friend! Call me opportunist! Demand that I be removed from 
my job. What a night! What friendship! 


Schtock shows that, below the surface, both men are fighting for 
the same ideas. They misunderstand each other’s methods, but the 
cause they are fighting for is beyond any personal relations. Vasya 
does not hesitate to print his criticism despite the fact that it is 
directed against an old friend. But Schtock has no intention of dis- 
carding friendship and love. Immediately after the row, Vasya takes 
it upon himself to defend Trakhmanenko to Trakhmanenko’s wife, 
who is offended by her husband’s coarseness. Later Schtock shows 
(too superficially) how Vasya finally comes to understand how to com- 
bine his struggle for improvement of construction methods with his 
struggle to alter his friend’s attitude, so that both the work and the 
friend improve. 

In Afinogenov’s Fear, the counter-revolutionary activities of Pro- 
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fessor Kotomin are exposed. Professor Bobrov, his best student, has 
never agreed with many of Kotomin’s views, but Kotomin gave his 
pupil no hint of his activities. Bobrov’s intellectual liberalism has 
hindered his turning against the teacher with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for so many years. When Kotomin’s activity is revealed, it 
would seem that Bobrov must keep quiet or at least show sympathy 
for Kotomin. But Bobrov overcomes his personal weakness and, 
despite the indignation of his family and friends, he relates everything 
he knows about Kotomin. And he gains our sympathy — Bobrov, the 
‘traitor’ from the viewpoint of all bourgeois morals. In this case, the 
author shows that not ‘betraying’ the teacher would mean a betrayal 
of the workers, against whom Kotomin was preparing his plot. 

In 4 Conspiracy of Feelings, Olesha’s play, Ivan Babichev, at a 
party, asks his ‘relic’ friends to relate their most intimate desires. An 
old man would like to have ‘a little house or villa . . . an orchard 
. . . with a flowering hedge and jasmine all around it. There would 
be a veranda, a piano . . . and a stream of sunshine coming in at the 
window.’ . . . The electrician Vitya dreams of ‘a love so wonderful 
that the heart would burst from sheer joy.’ The hostess wants her 
daughter to become a famous singer — ‘Is it a sin to wish wealth and 
fame for one’s child?’ Another old man says, ‘If you ask me what 
my most sacred wish is, I'll tell you. Sergei Nikolayevich, my neigh- 
bor, I wish you would die. . . . Then your room would be free.’ 

Pogodin, on the other hand, in the play, My Friend, gives this 
same question to the Trust Director to ask Guy, a construction 
engineer: 

DIRECTOR. Tell me, what do you want? 

cuy. What do I want? I should be ashamed to say so, but do you 

know — I don’t know what I want. 

DIRECTOR. You poor man! I'll tell you what you want. Get your 

things together. In three days you are off on another construction 

job. How big was that last place you did — only twenty-five square 
kilometres? We'll put you in charge of a place ten times that size. 


We'll give you a construction of two hundred and fifty square kilo- 
metres. We know what you want. 


And it is true. He does want it. Listen to him talking to his as- 
sistant, Maxim: 


Guy. Well, Maxim, what do you want? I’ve beaten you, I’ve driven 
you like a horse. And you know that if you stay with me you'll be 
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beaten and driven some more. But if you had your wish, what would 

you want? (Maxim thinks.) I know. It’s what we both want. Pack 

your things. In three days we’re off to a new construction of two 
hundred and fifty square kilometres. 

Not long ago the newspaper Jzvestia printed a correspondence be- 
tween the director of a newly opened gold mine and his wife. These 
letters give a clear picture of the new type of man, his sentiments, his 
state of mind, his qualities. Every letter shows that this man loves 
his wife, and she loves him, but their lives contain more than their 
love for each other. Their letters are full not only of expressions of 
affection but of their victories and failures in work. One of his letters 
reads: 


‘I thank you for the telegram congratulating us on the fulfillment 
of our half-year plan. You were the first we heard from and it made 
me very happy. I’m proud of your applause. Am sending you the 


mine paper. If you have time read my article in it. Some of the 

figures will surprise you.’ 
Another letter: 

“You ask about the public bath, and the well. I have planned to 
sink six wells here. Work has already started on them. At least two 
will be of the city type with mechanical pumps. We begin building 
the public bath on August 1. It’s going to be a fine bath — plenty of 
room, with both tubs and showers. We’re not starting it immediately, 
because our building program calls first for a school, a hospital, a 
forge, a foundry, and six dwelling houses.’ 

Love letters about public baths and wells! How unlike the popular 
notion of a correspondence between parted lovers, suffering from lone- 
liness. I hear a protest: Baths! Wells! Is this what you call love and 
life? Such a protest can come only from one for whom the nuances of 
his own pennyworth emotions are dearer than everything else in life. 

We answer — how great is this everyday work, how imbued with 
great purpose is each detail. How fine is this consciousness of our 
struggle to change the world, to begin it over again. These are emo- 
tions worthy of the greatest literary compositions. These are feelings 
that can inspire an artist. 

The Soviet playwrights are beginning to understand better the 
lives and goals of our heroes, and with Pogodin, in his finale to My 
Friend, they turn to the audience, asking: 

“Well, what do you want? You know what you want? You want to 
create a marvelous human society. A classless society!’ 
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The stature of Eugene Vakhtangov in 
theatre history does not diminish as his 
work recedes into Soviet perspective. In 
lieu of the book that he never found time 
to write, the theatre founded by him has 
collected all available material for a vol- 
ume to be published in Russian. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from these documents, 
in a translation approved by the Vakh- 
tangov Theatre and Mme. Vakhtangova 





Vakhtangov during his last illness: pon ss by Yuri Zat adsky. 


From the Notebooks 
O' TOBER 1918: ‘The development of the actor must consist in enriching his unconscious 
with manifold abilities: the ability to be free, concentrated, serious, to be scenic, ar- 
tistic, active, expressive, to be observing and quick to adapt himself. There is no end to 
these abilities. . . . The actor must be an improviser. This is the meaning of talent. . . .’ 
October 1918: ‘The actor must undergo training in plasticity, not in order to be able to 
dance or acquire elegant gestures and postures, but in order to impart to his body the feeling 
of plasticity. And plasticity is to be found not only in movement; it exists in a carelessly 
hanging cloth, in the surface of a placid lake, in a comfortably sleeping cat, in garlands, in an 
immobile marble statue. Nature does not know non- plasticity: the surge of surf, tossing 
branches, the gallop of a horse (even of an old mare), the change of day into evening, a 
sudden storm, the flight of birds, the repose of mountain spaces, the mad leap of a water- 
fall, the ponderous tread of the elephant, the misshapen form of the hippopotamus — all of 
this is plastic; there is no confusion, perplexity, awkward tension, studied training, dryness.’ 
April 1922 (his last illness): ‘Realism does not take everything from life but only what it 
needs for the reproduction of a given scene; that is, it brings to the stage only what has 
histrionic value; it takes living truth and gives back genuine feelings. Sometimes it even 
gives minutiae of life, and then we have naturalism, for minutiae are but photography. 
A play may be staged in a realistic manner, or with the means of fantastic realism, but the 
latter method will be more effective for it is like sculpture — within the grasp of all peoples. 
In the theatre . . . methods may be learned but the form must be created, and it 
must be created by one’s fantasy. That is why I call it fantastic realism. . . . The means 
must be theatrical. It is very difficult to find a form harmonizing with the content, and 
presented with the right means. If we begin work upon marble with wooden mallets, nothing 
will come of it. Marble demands an instrument adequate to its material. 




























BALLET AND CHOREOGRAPHER 


The Kirov Opera in Leningrad, formerly the Marin 4 
sky, has contributed a number of new ballets, ° 
new editions of familiar works, to the Soviet world 
of the dance. Zakharov, a talented young chore 
ographer (left), is responsible for the popular Four. 
tain of Bakchissarai and Lost Illusions. The \attet 
(above) has music by Asafiev and a libretto adapted 
from Balzac by Dmitriev, who was the designet. 





























OPERA AND CONDUCTOR 


The Quiet Don, adapted from the Sholokhov novel 
by the young composer Dzerzhinsky, is in the reper- 
tory of the Little Opera in | eninaped, Rudi designed 
this characteristically operatic and characteristically 
Russian b; ackground, and the conductor was People’s 
Artist of the Republic Samosud (right), who has 
recently been appointed to the important post of 
director of the Bolshoi Opera in Moscow. 

















JUDITH GLIZER, Honored Artist of the Republic, actress in the Theatre 
of Revolution, Moscow, as Madame Skoblo in Glebov’s Power, as Inga in 
Glebov’s play of that name, as Césarina in Eugene Scribe’s La Camaraderie, 
and as Rachel in Vishnevsky’s Struggle in the West. 
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The Actor and the Revolution 
PAVEL, MARKOV 


I 


N THE early days of the revolution, and in the bitter Civil War that 
| followed, with hunger and blockade threatening the young Union, 
Moscow, Petrograd and every centre of theatrical activity became 
conscious of the growth and spread of a new theatre movement. 
Schools and studios sprouted on every side, forming a chain that 
eventually became the main strength of the theatre. 

These schools and studios were intent on formulating the principles 
of the art of the theatre and discovering new techniques of acting. 
Many succumbed after completing this task; others, finding them- 
selves unable to exert any essential influence, passed quietly away. 
The few remaining, in spite of deprivation and a lack of the most 
fundamental necessities, developed into large and important theatres. 

The ‘studio’, as a conception, born on the eve of the revolution 
and reaching its culmination soon afterwards, played an extraordin- 
arily significant role. One of its primary statements was a new basis 
for group acting — not groups based on immediate box-office returns 
but formed along lines of a common artistic program. 

Any attempts to form a ‘new’ theatre before the revolution, be- 
sides the handicap of lack of precedent and feeble social grounds, had 
to meet the problem of considering first the existing acting forces. 
The young Kamerny Theatre, for example, at the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1914, was obliged to mix unskilled apprentice actors with 
actors already marked with the distinctive style of an established 
theatre. To avoid this, several theatres decided to form school groups, 
or studios, within their own systems, to train young actors in a single 
method. As early as 1906-1907, the First Art Theatre drew its actors, 
with few exceptions, from its own school, with the assurance that these 
actors had not been subject to any other influence. 

When the revolution exposed the inner decay of the existing the- 
atre, it became clear that a renaissance (the dream of the finest 
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artists) could never become a fact with the old actors alone, even 
though, among them, there were many who eagerly and sincerely 
tried to understand the new demands of modern life: the revival of the 
theatre had to be grounded in the cultivation of a new generation, 
growing up under modern conditions and ready to serve as flexible and 
sensitive material for creative experiments. The education of the actor 
was understood not merely as technical development but as a sharpen- 
ing of his social viewpoint. This new approach affected not only the 
individual but the group. 

Students, after having worked together and having spoken a 
common language for four years, were reluctant to break away from 
the group. Instead of actors trained for any chance occupation, 
entire groups with a single method and a common purpose came out of 
these schools. (Most of the important Soviet theatres of today had 
such a beginning.) This differentiates our actor from the actor of 
Western Europe. In Germany, for example, the most distinguished 
actors would, within one season, play in various theatres differing 
radically in style —say those of Reinhardt, Jessner, Piscator — even 
dropping from time to time into other genres, such as operetta (Kathe 
Dorsch and Pallenberg). In the Soviet theatre there are very few 
actors who work in more than one style or genre, and even these have 
only one style in which they feel at home. 

A production meant, for the studio, not the sum of more or less 
successful rehearsals, but a means of discovering new ideas and new 
forms. It is easy to imagine groups spending months or even years 
realizing new principles of composition or the best methods of demon- 
strating acting or production schemes. They all burned with belief in 
themselves and in freedom; they were ardent patriots of their father- 
land — the theatre. Even studios long dead and forgotten were re- 
garded by their students and founders as first chapters in as many 
glorious histories. 

But some of the studios did live on, actually making history. 
Starting their activities in one of the tiniest halls of Moscow, present- 
ing at first only single episodes and acts, the students of Vakhtangov 
carried their collective to the present fame of the Vakhtangov Theatre. 
The young Meyerhold students, clustered around the banner of the 
Theatrical October in 1920, laid the foundation for the Meyerhold 
Theatre. The young students of the Maly Theatre, instead of scatter- 
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ing, formed the collective now known as the State New Theatre. 
The First Art Theatre, actually the initiator of this type of school 
studio, gathered into its own ranks all the members of its Second 
Studio. Its First Studio, working directly under Stanislavsky since 
before the World War, developed into the Second Art Theatre. The 
musical workshops of Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Dantchenko are 
now known as the Stanislavsky Opera and the Nemirovich-Dant- 
chenko Musical Theatre. The Kamerny, no longer drawing its actors 
from miscellaneous sources, has built up a school of its own. More 
recent studios go on blossoming out into public life — the Simonov 
Studio-Theatre, the Zavadsky Theatre and Dikki’s new Studio. 

Not all studios, however, grew up painlessly and easily. Very often 
growth was a grim process, and more than one studio gave way under 
it. Two of the main difficulties were the conception of the studio as an 
end in itself, and a separation from the actuality outside the walls. 
Many a studio acquired the character of a monastery, with its own 
morals and customs, satisfied with a limited audience of an unchanging 
group of friends, preventing any possible new stimulation. The very 
qualities their founders had rebelled against were again cultivated in 
this atmosphere. Their artistic revolt no longer grew out of the social 
revolution around them. Within a few years, once promising organisms 
rotted away. This is the story of Foregger’s studio, killed by its blind 
dependence on vaudeville forms. Thus Ferdinandov’s studio died un- 
noticed, after going into its shell of obstinate experiments in rhythm 
and metrics. 

But, during these years, many studios grasped the significance and 
opportunity offered them by the renewed life outside. A new kind of 
actor took shape. Exposed as they had been to all literature, painting 
and music during their studio years, they began to feel it natural for an 
actor to have a wide culture. Artistry and craftsmanship were no 
longer separated from culture and social consciousness. That is why, 
when speaking about the actor of a revolutionary era, one must think 
not of the few striking individuals of the epoch but of the sweeping 
change in the standards of the entire acting level. 

The problems of acting technique are inseparably related to the 
problems of contemporary culture. The evolution of the actor’s atti- 
tude towards the theatre, which has remodelled his life and his con- 
sciousness, has not yet come to an end. Stanislavsky’s principle 
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—‘not the theatre for the actor, but the actor for the theatre’ — is 
being more profoundly interpreted than ever before. Yet the actor 
today exists not on/y for the theatre, but also for the social ideas and 
artistic aims that the theatre expresses. The actor no longer performs a 
series of attractive, successful roles; success now means the ripe ex- 
pression of a definite artistic program and a world viewpoint. The 
actor is the artist who, by means of theatrical expression, embodies 
the theme of the play and the ideas of its characters; he is no longer the 
merchant-craftsman, selecting, from the established clichés, a role and 
an interpretation that seems suited to his abilities. 

The process of change concerned older theatre groups as well as 
young ones. The perfect craftsmanship of the old theatres acquired 
new incentives and new materials. The artists who had preserved the 
traditions were given the opportunity to participate in renewing them. 
Naturally, the most passionate participators in this process were 
the young people who had entered the theatre in the first years of the 
revolution. For them, the theatre meant not only a theatre education 
but an experience of life. (The majority of theatrical students of that 
time came from the middle-class intelligentsia; the working class has 
taken the opportunity to send its artist sons and daughters only 
within recent years.) So eagerly and passionately did they throw 
themselves into the struggle that it was only to be expected that 
theatrical life, rooted in the studios, should become a stormy scrim- 
mage of different tendencies. 

Meyerhold, Tairov and other regisseurs were searching for new 
methods of acting. However, behind all methods, one thing was clear 
to the majority of students: the old theatre, the box-office theatre, 
with its hastily digested concoctions and its concentration on entertain- 
ment, was dead forever. 

As time went on, the civil war generation began to enter the stu- 
dios. This new blood again forced a new regard upon the art of acting, 
scorning the characteristic sentimentality of the old theatre and the 
decadence of the formal theatre. The young actors wanted to pour 
into the images that they played the new store of experience they had 
accumulated, a bright new light on values, new emotions, thoughts and 
sensations. For all this they demanded new forms; it was impossible to 
be abstractly beautiful and aimlessly rhythmical after the actor had 
seen the severity of class justice and the power of partisan struggles. 
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This is how the inner experience of the actor caused a change of outer 
forms. 

This is how the social character of the actor changed. 

II 

One of the new acting systems, of considerable significance in the 
first years of the revolution, was the eccentric. Brought from the 
West, it was closely related to bohemian and anarchistic tendencies, in 
opposition to all academic art. This was a world-outlook as well as a 
theatrical form. The eccentric openly fought all truths, raising up the 
essential artificiality of acting as a banner to lead the attacks on the 
realistic or naturalistic theatre. 

The exponents of the eccentric claimed that the modern audience, 
unlike Shakespeare’s, was unable to endure five acts and hours of 
orated tragedy. They claimed that the quickening tempo of modern 
life demanded a corresponding change in theatre forms. They drew 
the laws for these new forms from the music-hall and circus, with 
acting technique taken directly from those of clowns and side-show 
performers. Ideas were not to be developed in psychological detail 
—the eccentric proposed relative and opposed associations. The 
eccentric actor was to select the most prominent features, exaggerate 
them to (sometimes beyond) the maximum, and, after exhausting one 
situation, to move on to the next, different but equally sharply 
presented. 

One cliché was removed only to make way for another. The 
standardized expression of love, passion, rage, which Stanislavsky 
often ridiculed, was replaced by another over-simplification in which 
clowning was the means, and which stressed absence of balance and 
incongruity. Instead of a live face, the eccentric actor would show a 
mask, choosing two or three dominating features, accenting them and 
discarding the rest. He proudly announced that he represented the 
non-existent. 

Could the laws of vaudeville, however, be interpreted as theatre 
laws? The music-hall program, where the eccentric technique orig- 
inated, is a series of items, musical or acrobatic or comic, each express- 
ing its point in the shortest possible time. Was the audience, for whose 
sake presumably the form was invented, able to watch hours of a 
brilliant, concentrated eccentric ensemble, undiluted by alternating 
numbers as in its parent form? Was such a performance preferable in 
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any way to the normal, mature theatre? Did not the eccentric kill its 
own raison d’étre, stab itself with its own sharp weapons? 

A single eccentric actor, playing in the midst of other styles, gave 
one the impression of a visiting star; Martinson, for instance, devel- 
oped this discord as a strength, letting his partners act as foils to his 
wild ingenuity and tricky transitions. I am doubtful whether a pro- 
duction performed by dozens of Martinsons could be accepted, even 
granting that it could be created, which in itself is highly doubtful. 

Pure eccentricity is rarely to be seen on our stage. It was bound to 
acquire a psychological and social interpretation. A group of Martin- 
son roles (often found asa group within one role — witness Meyerhold’s 
Revizor) is a sort of social masque. In the hands of an actress of such 
significant and original talent as Glizer, eccentric methods rise to a 
new plane. 

Judith Glizer’s most important contribution is her attempt to 
combine eccentric methods with her rich observation of life (page 682). 
Much less formal than Martinson, like him she builds her charac- 
ter on principles of association. The structure of the character of 
Mme. Skoblo in Glebov’s Power is a perfect model of the maximum 
effect of such an approach. Here, as in several other roles, are episodes 
in which every second is saturated with rich psychological content. 
Glizer’s appearance, her make-up, carriage, costume, is invariably 
extraordinary. But there is always a conflict between her bare method 
and her rich content. 

One of her best roles, Inga, was constructed out of a fund of human 
observation with monumental results. In each new act, Glebov shows 
an advanced step in the growth of the character, without the inter- 
mediate stages. Glizer regarded each act as a new play, presenting 
in each a sharp, fully shaded characterization, different but always 
typical. The series of characters remains close to life, and Glizer inter- 
prets them as clearly and unforgettably as though through a micro- 
scope. However, when confronted with the role of the Englishwoman 
in Zarkhi’s Foy Street, her eccentric method of interpretation 
ran counter to the entire production. I am not sure whether it was the 
fault of Glizer or of the production, but it was clear that Glizer was a 
hindrance to the author, and the author a hindrance to Glizer. The 
clash between a poster style and non-poster material showed Glizer 
the need for a deeper development and adaptation of her method. 
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In Glizer’s development we can trace the course taken by the 
eccentric through the Soviet stage. The dominating position it occu- 
pied during the first years of the revolution now appears not to have 
been justified. It has left behind it some acting forms, but no production 
forms. With the development of social depth in Soviet playwriting, 
the sphere of eccentricity grows narrower. It helped to break up the 
clichés of the naturalistic theatre, and in so doing brought several 
new images into the theatre. But, in its purest form, it long ago 
arrived at a point where the only step it could take was a step back- 
ward to the special type of theatre that gave it birth. 

III 

The struggle against the naturalistic theatre was being fought on 
other fronts at the same time. In the so-called ‘aesthetic’ theatre, the 
actor put primary emphasis on making the theatre aesthetically at- 
tractive, and his control of rhythm, movement and voice was deter- 
mined by this. Movement and gesture were minutely composed. 
Speech became a peculiar song. It seemed that the actor sang and 
danced his role, a method that helped him learn rhythm and com- 
position but could not give him a firm psychological foundation. 

These contradictions were particularly obvious at the early 
Kamerny Theatre, the pillar of these principles. One needed to possess 
Koonen’s talent and Tairov’s critical objectivity to develop compact 
contemporary images out of their early formalistic gropings. With 
considerable pain and many mistakes, the Kamerny actors learned 
that rhythm, music, and so forth, were not an aim in themselves, but 
only a part of the countless means of expressing content. 

It became obvious that Tairov would have to revise his principles, 
Curiously enough, it was through the American playwright, O’Neill, 
that Tairov found the needed incentive for socio-psychological inves- 
tigations —in The Hairy Ape, Desire Under the Elms and All God's 
Chillun Got Wings. For example, when the young actor Alexandrov 
created the leading role in 4// God’s Chillun, Tairov gave him a typical 
rather than a detailed conception of the role, although he guarded 
against narrow naturalism. 

All experiments in the aesthetic and formalistic education of the 
actor ended in disaster; none passed limits at which Tairov himself 
deserted. 

Meyerhold, in his theory of bio-mechanics, found a different way of 
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freeing the actor from naturalistic clichés. The revolutionary signifi- 
cance of bio-mechanics consisted in its fight against detailed natural- 
ism, on the one hand, and against decorative aestheticism on the other. 
Meyerhold sought liberation for the actor’s creation in the teachings of 
the reflexes and in production processes. He found the methods of 
outer expression in the folk-theatres, in Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s 
theatres, and finally in the Kabuki. Lately, the classical Chinese the- 
atre has added its influence. 

The Magnanimous Cuckold in 1922 confirmed the craftsmanship 
of the actor in its purest form. In it, Meyerhold freed the actor from 
the ballast of exquisite costumes and make-up; he dressed the whole 
cast in overalls (with little variation) and gave them flexible faces 
free of make-up. He regarded movement not for its abstract prettiness 
but as the clearest expression of inner content. Of all the actors, 
Ilyinsky employed this method most brilliantly, without allowing the 
structure and continuity of his role to escape him. 

Meyerhold is forever seeking a way through his actors to the most 
vivid expression of a given theme. 

In this respect it may be useful to parallel the varied but equally 
successful accomplishments of Ilyinsky and Bogoliubov. Ilyinsky 
likes to play queer simpletons, social outcasts and the like, while 
Bogoliubov is personified strength and courage, performed in laconic, 
compact and heroic outlines (in The Final Conflict, The List of Bene- 
fits). Neither Bogoliubov nor Ilyinsky play with pretty plasticity, nor 
with the encumbering inheritance of Duncan and Dalcroze; never- 
theless they are eloquent in movement — one might say exquisite ex- 
cept that the word would insult them, so perfect and precise is 
their movement based on counter-movement. Here dialogue is not 
only words, it is carried on in gestures as well, in an unbroken chain 
of steadily fused movement and counter-movement. 

Babanova, beginning her career with Meyerhold, uses to this day 
this same method in the Theatre of Revolution where she now works. 
She composes the basic lines of a character (whether it is Masha in 
After the Ball or Shakespeare’s Juliet) with the same purity, the same 
exactness of accent and the same scorn of petty lifelikeness, for the 
sake of more profound truths. Meyerhold denies calm objectivity in 
acting; he insists that the actor give subjective evaluations on the 
basis of a revolutionary world-outlook. 
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One cannot refrain, at this point, from a comparison of the Meyer- 
hold and Vakhtangov methods. 

Vakhtangov’s contribution is that, on the basis of the whole 
psychological theatre and Stanislavsky’s great culture, he was able to 
break through to new forms. Being a consistent pupil and master of 
the methods and principles of the Art Theatre, Vakhtangov subordi- 
nated the problems of form to the exposition of the image. The more 
passionately, deeply, the actor looked into life, the more natural and 
clear seemed the exposition. This was his guard against an actor’s 
photographic and indifferent approach. 

Vakhtangov’s concept of a production as a typical general event, 
built up with chosen specific features, was best demonstrated in his 
Miracle of Saint Anthony, in his studio, and his production of The 
Dybbuk at the Habima Theatre. The educational system he left 
behind him has led to splendid results in social penetration of theatri- 
cal material. (Princess Turandot was only a scenic exercise, and not to 
be taken seriously. His earlier creations are more permanently 
significant.) 

Shchukin (page 718), a characteristic Vakhtangov actor, adds rich 
reservoirs of observation to clean outer forms. It is extremely satisfy- 
ing to see how Shchukin understands how to be simple. Artistic 
economy, in him, throws aside all exalted moments, retaining only the 
substance of the role. He walks along the narrow edge between 
naturalism and exaggeration, but so far has escaped the former as well 
as the latter, fusing, in his acting, the inner theme with a depth and 
understanding of life. 

An example of the second direction of the Vakhtangov Theatre is 
Simonov (page 751), with excellent exterior characterizations, boldly 
drawn and colored. At the same time he relishes more the inner contra- 
dictions of the type than Shchukin does. He is interested, not in the 
heroism of men, but in their contradictions, thus inclining, in his 
selection of roles, towards negative types. His performance is invari- 
ably of an inner-sceptical character. In the playing of his men, he 
neither sympathizes with them nor believes in them, keeping a sharp 
eye on everything that is queer and negative in man. The history of his 
heroes is the history of horrible or comical downfalls. 

Nevertheless, the Turandot line is taken by the present Vakh- 
tangov Theatre not as study material but as the genuine Vakhtangov 
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principle — much to our regret. Too often, depth and inner sureness 
are displaced by technical skill and shallow tricks, much the way a 
professional jockey rides a horse. 

The latest productions at the Vakhtangov Theatre illustrate 
vividly the presence of this inner struggle in their understanding of 
the actor. Their Ham/et need not be further abused here, but the fact 
remains that the production did not show a single performance of 
power. But they can well be proud of their Yegor Bulichov, with its 
ensemble of acting strengths —notably those of Shchukin and 
Mansurova. 





IV 


At the present stage in the growth of the Soviet theatre, the most 
responsible task facing the Soviet actor is that of depicting the con- 
temporary man. No matter how successfully the playwright draws the 
image of civil war and socialist construction, the actor is obliged him- 
self to become acquainted with the people. Often the author has hastily 
sketched a figure in outline that the actor must fill in the round. 
Behind the play, behind the warring scenic battalions, behind the 
studios, a vital new method of portraying actuality has had to emerge. 
The actor has lost his right to skim over the surface of his types. It is 
easy to gather certain characteristic features and arrange out of them a 
superficial naturalistic image. It is much more difficult, but much more 
important and honest, to show the inner sense of social events. This is, 
perhaps, why the methods of the First Art Theatre have begun again 
to attract attention. 

As a worker in the First Art Theatre, I believe that its methods, 
correctly applied, give fine and true results. And this is what has 
happened during the past few years. It is a fallacy to consider the 
degree of psychological exposition as equal to the degree of naturalism 
in the drawing. On the contrary; Vakhtangov was right when he 
strove to reveal simultaneously a deep insight and an expressive ex- 
terior. The best performances in the last period of the Art Theatre 
have been interested not in a narrow, purely psychological approach 
but in a class-psychological interpretation of a role — its growth, its 
development through complex inner channels. When Dobroliubov 
created the character of the bolshevik Mikhailov in Bread he steered 
away from cluttered naturalistic detail as well as from false exalta- 
tions, keeping the image clear of pretensions. Kudriavtsev made the 
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Young Communist Nikolka (in Blockade) emotionally moving without 
sentimentality. Livanov brought to his role of Kambayev (in Fear) 
sharp and typical theatrical features. A full psychological penetration 
was given the student by Yanshin and the white-guard officer by 
Khmelev in The Days of the Turbins. And Batalov brought convincing 
partisan pathos to his bit in The Armored Train. 

The new qualities that the revolution has introduced into the tech- 
nique of the First Art Theatre actors has found its clearest expression 
in the ensemble of Gorky’s Enemies. Nemirovich-Dantchenko, who 
directed, brought a new meaning out of the phrase ‘acting of attitude’, 
once interpreted to mean the deliberately personal attitude of the 
actor towards his image. Now the attitude is at once personal, group, 
and social. Kachalov plays the liberal manufacturer Zakhar Bardin. 
He gives a splendid image, which never for a second swerves from a 
determined inner core, from which all the outer features have devel- 
oped. He chooses only typical details, peeling off everything and any- 
thing not directly related to the core of his image. Together with the 
entire ensemble, he gives a performance that, perhaps more than any 
other production of the Art Theatre, well illustrates the tendencies 
of the theatre towards simplicity, concentration and depth. 

The goal is in sight. Out of the most varied methods, a Soviet 
acting style is being synthesized. 





Signet of the First Art Theatre, Moscow, of which 

Pavel Markoo is literary director. The Soviet 

theatre again looks to this established theatre for 
instruction and leadership 
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Meyerhold Orders Music 


MEYERHOLD’S production of La Dame aux Camelias opened in April 1934, 
after many months of rehearsals begun while the Meyerhold Theatre was on its 
annual tour of the provinces. At this time the producer wrote a series of letters 
outlining the entire musical plot to Shebalin, the composer for the production. 
The following excerpts are from the first two letters. It should be added that 
Meyerhold had been working on a scheme of interpretation for Camille for a 
year before the actual rehearsal period began. To anyone familiar with the 
Meyerhold Theatre, it will be no surprise that Meyerhold controls every bar of 
music with as much care as he controls every gesture and square inch of setting. 
Such a musical culture as his is rarely found in the ‘dramatic’ theatre, but this 
may be explained by his extensive work before the revolution in the former 
Imperial Marinsky Opera, where he produced, among others, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Tristan and Isolde, Elektra and Stravinsky’s Nightingale. 
Lately he has again picked up the threads of his interest in opera, staging 
Pique Dame at the Leningrad Little Opera, and planning Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov parallel with his work on the Pushkin drama. — Ed. 


I 


EAR VISSARION YAKOVLEVICH: 

We have decided to transpose Dumas’ play from the 1840’s to 

the end of the 1870’s. We are watching the play’s characters through 

the eyes of Edouard Manet. In order to interpret the author’s ideas 

more emphatically, and in view of the sharpened ideas which are car- 

ried through the entire composition of our production, it seems to us 

that the 1870’s offer a more expressive stage of this particular phase of 
bourgeois society. 

It is not Weber’s Jnvitation to the Valse or the Fantasia of Henri 
Rosellen that excites Marguerite Gautier. Instead, we choose a period 
when the cancan was in full bloom. And the valse — the smooth, 
limpid, modest, naive valse of Lanner, Glinka, Weber merges into the 
voluptuous, spicy, flamboyant valse of Johann Strauss. Decadence 
proud of itself. (The splendid traditions of Flaubert, Stendhal and 
Balzac are left far behind: lonely Maupassant runs away from Paris 
and the Eiffel Tower.) The cabaret, flourishing in the midst of Paris’ 
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PIOU EK DAME. A new production of the Tschaikov sky opera at the Little 
Opera in Leningrad, designed by Chupiatov, directed by Meyerhold and re 
arranged by him in a version closer to Pushkin’s original story, with the ear- 
lier weak libretto by Tschaikovsky’s brother completely discarded. 

















A maquette by Meyerhold and 
Fedorov for Ostrovsky’s The For- 
est, produced in the Meyerhold 
Theatre in 1924; and a model for 
Mayakovsky’s The Bath, pre- 
sented in 1930 at the same theatre. 
Designs for the interior of Meyer- 
hold’s new theatre will appear in 
a forthcoming issue. 
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MEYERHOLD ORDERS MUSIC 


decay, sends forth a flood of scabrous little songs, of diseurs and di- 
seuses, overflowing not only the stage but the salon, scattering inde- 
cencies without lyricism. (Flaubert said, “Any indecency may be 
tolerated if it is lyrical.’) 

The Kingdom of Mistinguette. New family ‘morals’ oblige one to 
have a ‘friend’. ‘ Mistress’ becomes the market name for the new type 
of Parisienne. Youth displays itself in all its splendor at the Bal 
Quatz Arts, where alcove debauches develop into open orgies. 

This is the atmosphere in which Marguerite Gautier perishes. 


We are sending you under separate cover a copy of the play in 
which all points affecting music and chronometry are indicated. Here 
are some details and general comments: 

Music for the First Act 

1,2, 3 — Varville is at the piano (Varville is in the army, perhaps a 
major, obviously an habitué of the music-halls, a balletomane, cynical 
but courteous): 1) he picks out a tune (Madame Nichette, etc.), then 
sings, accompanying himself; 2) once seated at piano, he strikes up a 
march, then, later, 3) a chansonette of some contemporary star. 
(Note: As we had little music for rehearsals, we have been using any 
pas de quatre in 12:8 time.) 

4 — Two valses:a) a rather crude, provocative valse (Saint-Gauden 
improvises a lyric for it on the name Amanda, vocalizing. with it, 
twisting the name in and out of the simple rhythms); 4) a limpid, ten- 
der valse, noticeably more graceful than the first and conveying the 
feeling (since this is Armand’s theme) that the pianist has caught the 
very moment when love enters the lives of Armand and Marguerite. 

5 —A frivolous ditty for Prudence, very short. 

6 — A little song for another guest (a professional diseuse). 

7 — A melodramatic musical background, against which Prudence 
recites from a “blood-and-thunder tragedy’ (Voltaire or Racine?). 
Prudence, in a purple robe, stabs with a dagger the nearest handsome 
young man at the supper table, who collapses laughing.* 

8 — Gaston, who frequents cabarets and is a friend of La Camille, 
tries out the piano with a few bars of a polka. 

g — Gaston then fires away at a nasty song with short couplets 
and a refrain (must be completely vulgar). 





* Later omitted or transformed. — Ed. 
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10 — Valse con brio, bravado, devil knows what: for a dance (ver- 
tical formation). 

11 — Finale of first act, a carnival scene in the spirit of the 
Quatz Arts Ball, has three phases: a) carnival espagnole.* All wear 
sombreros, mantillas, mantles, etc. Spain—dry yellow colors — 
sultry ardor — Toledo. The music is harsh (something like Glinka’s 
Aragon Fota). On the stage an orchestra of noises — somebody 
strumming a guitar, another whistling into a bottle, others striking 
glasses, etc. This noise-orchestra is supported by the real orchestra. 
Naturally the noises are organized and interwoven contrapuntally, the 
whole producing a cacophonous texture. Everything is done by the 
real orchestra, while the actors hold property instruments.* 4) the 
Spanish carnival melts into a stormy, typically French cancan. The 
actors throw off their mantles, and everything suddenly glitters 
nakedly. Plunge into an orgy. The audience must get the impression 
that there is going to be a hellish night, a terrific orgy. c) We must 
have a small chorus (for tutti) of Normans and Bretons, in dialect. 
They sing an artless, naive ballad, which is the introduction to the 
final scene. They wear Spanish costumes, but their song is native and 


rural. 
Music for Later Acts 

Here are only a few pointers now. We will send fully worked-out 
details later: 

1 — In Act III, we are introducing a wandering musician, walking 
from one village to another, playing a bag-pipe or some such rural 
instrument. We may even show him on the stage as a lay-figure. 

2 — In Act IV, we will have a cancan and a mazurka. Wild dancing 
backstage, indicated not only by the music but by the china rattling in 
the cupboards. 

3 — And a valse. 


II 

1 — Act IV begins with music. A cancan (or ga/op) begins before 
the light comes up (or, as we used to say, before the curtain is raised). 
The character of this short introduction must be reminiscent of a 
traditional operetta finale in a scheme such as this: 





* Later omitted or transformed. — Ed. 

t Transformed into a valse, echoed in the fourth act. — Ed. 

{ Beginning with his production of Mayakovsky’s Mysteria-Bouffe in 1921, Meyerhold dis- 
pensed with the formal, traditional use of a curtain to begin and end scenes. — Ed. 
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8 beats: forte: major key; 16 beats: piano: major key; 8 beats: forte: major key; 
16 beats: piano: minor key; 8 beats: forte: minor key; 8 beats: piano: minor key; 
8 beats: forte: major key; 16 beats: piano: major key; 8 beats: fortissimo: major key. 
You hear the music from behind the scenes, giving you the impression 
that several rooms separate us from the orchestra and that the inter- 
vening doors are being constantly opened and shut. Before the music 
has ended, it has served as a background for the first scene of this act. 
Length: 1 minute, Io seconds. 

2 — Between ‘Give me another ten louis-d’or’ (followed by a short 
pause) and before Gaston compliments Olympia on her ‘charming 
party’, a mazurka ($ri/liante), chic, danceable, with sharply accented 
impulses. Length: 1 minute, 30 seconds. 

3 — Valse: dashing, nervous. Against this background, the scene 
between Armand and Prudence. Length: 1 minute, 50 seconds. 

4 — Second valse. This should be tender and lyrical. It begins at 
the end of Gustave’s speech, ‘Injury to a woman . . .’ Length: 2 
minutes, 50 seconds. 

5 — Supper-music: ‘music for dessert’. Very graceful. Ice-cream 
cakes of different colors, garlanded with fruits, are served. You feel 
like saying: Shall they play a scherzo? No! Yes, a scherzo! No, not 
quite that. More expressive. Sober, with an undercurrent of a lyrical 
beat. Ah, how expressive music can be! This music should be divided 
into parts. It is a whole play in itself. Expressively tense (saturated 
with subtle eroticism). It should not soften the scene. On the contrary, 
it should be intensified, growing into a powerful finale, where Armand 
throws Marguerite to the floor, bringing everyone onto the stage as he 
throws the money in Marguerite’s face. No longer is this a scherzo. 
Everything has gone wrong. Someone has put his foot in the ice-cream 
cake. Length: 3 minutes, 10 seconds. 

Dear Vissarion Yakovlevich, you know better than I do what is 
needed. No one ever responds as satisfactorily as you do. We love you 
very, very much, both as a composer and as Vissarion Yakovlevich. 

Greetings to both of you from both of us. 


Odessa 
16: VII: 1933 (9 
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Drawing by Akimov for a poster of his production, Holy Matrimony. 


The Designer in the Theatre 


NIKOLAI AKIMOV 


HE designer in the Soviet theatre undoubtedly occupies the most 
f yetow. position in the world. In no other country of either hemi- 
sphere are there such riches and variety, such coordination of design 
with all other elements of production, such uninterrupted progress as 
that shown in the past eighteen years of work in the Soviet theatre. 
Notwithstanding the enormous number of methods, systems and 
manners practised, we may sort the Soviet theatre designers into two 
large groups: the ‘illusionists’ and the ‘constructivists’. So that we 
shall not be confused by these terms, let us examine each carefully. 
The illusionary method considers the stage as a frame enclosing an 
undefined depth in which the designer presents a desired illusion of 
space. This method, while permitting any degree of conventionality in 
the action upon the stage, denies realistic stage space. For artists 
employing this method, the stage-box is a necessary prerequisite. 
The second method, conditionally called ‘constructivism ’, considers 
the stage as a known quantity of space, the dimensions of which are 
in no way hidden from the audience. Upon this space are erected, or 
placed, certain objects that help the actor in movement, and serve 
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also to emphasize the realistic dimensions of the stage platform — but 
never with any purpose of illusion. Only indirect representation is 
thus achieved. These artists do not require the stage-box. On the con- 
trary, they strive to enter the auditorium itself, a tendency brilliantly 
furthered in Okhlopkov’s Realistic Theatre, notably in his Aristocrats. 

Naturally the literate designer of either tendency must master 
the same ABCs: how to build a stage platform adaptable to all require- 
ments, how to use materials, and the fundamentals of architectural 
knowledge. Neither a weakness for painted canvas, nor, on the other 
hand, a weakness for varnished surfaces of wood — not even the degree 
of mechanization of the production —can positively catalogue a 
designer. A naturalistic detail in a construction or a conventional 
technique applied by an ‘illusionist’ mixes up all the labels. The only 
exact token is the use made of the scenic space. As soon as the visual 
dimensions of the stage begin to surpass all possible reality of stage 
space, we may know that we are dealing with illusionary scenery. 

It would be absurd to declare one of these methods to be law, and 
outlaw the other from the contemporary theatre. Both methods derive 
from solid historical traditions, and both were born of real theatre 
demands, and, naturally, both must and will develop further. 

Like many other designers, I used both methods in my work — 
until one day when I found that I had become a firm and conscious 
adherent of illusionary scenery and, consequently, an ardent defender 
of the stage-box. My natural desire to defend my favorite method 
compels me to explain my aims and means as worked out in experience. 

Through all my work, my aim as an artist is the direct (through 
the actor) and indirect (through scenery) effect on the audience. I am 
particularly interested in developing the set to more direct participa- 
tion in the production. The most interesting effect is the short, inde- 
pendent one, but that is, at the same time, the most difficult to achieve. 
Good theatres fear such an approach to the scenic problem. Indeed, 
the slightest degree of failure in idea or execution, when employing 
scenery as a prominent feature, exposes your whole scheme as ob- 
trusive invention. 

My fondest dream is to develop the expressiveness of things to a 
point where I need not be ashamed to put them on the stage beside the 
best of actors. As yet this waits in Utopia, but if I should ever succeed 
in bringing upon the stage a chair at the sight of which the audience as 
one would sob, I would die in peace. If Van Gogh were working in 
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the theatre today, I am convinced that he would be able to do it. 
Only once have I succeeded in focussing the attention of the audi- 


ence on objects. There is a scene in Rodespierre where the Convention 
votes the question of Robespierre’s arrest and execution. Ordinarily 
the most interesting things happen out of sight of the audience, but 
when this was produced at the former Alexandrinsky Theatre in Lenin- 
grad, I preferred to show the climax in full sight. History, but not the 
playwright, told us that voting was carried on by rising. In history, all 
members of the Convention, with the exception of a few — who, like 
Robespierre, were convicted — rose when the vote was called. I built a 
frame, stretched black velvet across it, and hung up rows of heads, 
wigged and ruffed. The masks varied and decreased in perspective. 
When the Convention rose for the vote, the frame with its contents, 
until this moment concealed behind the few living actors, was slowly 
raised, producing a tremendous vista of a tense crowd (see p. 713). 
Examining the success of this moment, I noticed two things. First, 
even skilled professionals did not doubt that these heads were living. 
(This proved it a success as an illusion.) Second, while the first row was 
lifted only a half metre, the last rows had to be lifted six or seven 
metres. This was a thousand times more expressive than if two hun- 
dred supers had risen from as many chairs. This conditioning was not 
noticed by the audience, who were too captivated by the content. 
Conditioning may be an expressive force as well as an elegant gesture. 
The next function of the designer that interests me is the prepara- 
tion of the audience. At the very outset the audience should be charged, 
stirred by approaching events. This advance note should set the tone 
of the whole production. Is the gradual attraction of the audience, as 
at a spectacle, the correct method? At another such event —a ban- 
quet — all guests are seated at the same moment. What a miserable 
sight it would be, and how much less of an emotional experience for 
the participators, if the guests were allowed to come to the table one at 
a time, partaking of the courses in any order they pleased. For an 
unequivocal end we have a good word, ‘finale’, but as good a word for 
a striking beginning has not yet been invented — and we need one. 
The beginning of a performance must take the audience up into the 
mood of the play, and this depends on the designer and composer. 
The best ‘beginning’ I ever did was in Kabale und Liebe when 
Muller’s figure suddenly appears in the centre of a glittering disk. 
At this point at every performance you can hear a pin drop, so at- 
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DESIGNS BY NIKOLAT AKIMOV for The Wedding, a first pli ry by Sim- 


ukov, young Ukrainian playwright, produced at the Theatre of Comedy in 
| eningrad this year. The locale is a collective farm in winter. 
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OTHELLO, the latest production of the Realistic (Krasno-Presny) Theatre, 
Moscow, under Okhlopkov’s direction and designed by Knoblock. At top, 


Knoblock’s first variant for the Prologue and below circling the auditorium) 
first variant for the arrival at Cyprus. 
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DESIGNS BY JACOB SCHTOFFER (made for this issue) showing playing 
areas (white spaces) and audience areas (gray spaces) for various produc- 
tions at the Realistic Theatre: Razseg (The Start), 1931; Mother, 1932; The 
Iron Flood, 1933-34; The Holy Fool, projected in 1934 but unproduced. 
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JACOB SCHTOFFER has done the designs for Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
the Moliére play at the Theatre of Satire in Moscow: Act I, the arrival of 
Pourceaugnac in Paris; below, an interlude. 














MOSES LEVIN, Leningrad designer, was the artist for Ostrovsky’s The 
Poor Bride at the Grand Dramatic Theatre; and for Gir/- Friends, a film 
shown in America as Three Women), on which he served as regisseur-designer. 
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LA TRAVIATA 
AN ITALIAN OPERA IN THE SOVIET 








PETER WILLIAMS’ backgrounds for Verdi's opera as it was produced 
at the Nemirovich-Dantchenko Musical Theatre: Acts I and III. 








SHLEPIANOV AND RABINOVICH. Pogodin’s 4fter the Ball, Theatre of 
Revolution, Moscow, setting by Ilya Shlepianov; and The Sleeping Beauty, 
Tschaikovsky’s ballet designed by Isaac Rabinovich for the Bolshoi Opera. 
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ALEXANDER TISHLER: Costumes for Pushkin’s Gypsies, Gypsy Theatre. 
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tentive is the entire auditorium. This was also an example of the fusion 
of extreme conventionality with illusion. If I were to re-do this, I would 
probably strengthen the latter and subordinate the former. 

The most acute problem is the amount of realism to be used. In 
the future, we shall have exact and exhaustive information compiled 
by theoreticians, but in the meantime we can determine this only 
with our senses. In immediate practical work, one is continually 
steering to avoid both the Scylla of abstraction and the Charybdis of 
naturalism, reconciling them somehow with instinctive combinations. 

When I see a ‘constructivist’ design on the stage, that is, flat space 
plus carpenter’s craftsmanship, I am bored to death. When I am told, 
by the designer’s over-Puritan honesty, that the stage is ten metres 
deep and no more, my last hope of getting any surprises is killed. 
The implements and forms of constructivist sets are often interesting, 
but should they not be slightly less indifferent to the play? Theatrical 
machinery is a great thing, but what a pity that artists are so often 
tempted to substitute it for their art. Perhaps Tolstoi would have 
made an excellent book-binder, but as a writer he is more useful. 
The dullness of pure geometry is in its having neither top nor bottom. 
A chair turned over, with its legs in the air, has a lot of meaning — 
but try to do that with a cube. 

Despite my great respect for the ascetic constructivists who leave 
the floor to the actor and regisseur, it seems to me that they do both an 
ill service. At the same time, I appreciate their mastering of stage 
architecture and form, the splendor of machine technique —I even 
like wood in its varied shapes and surfaces. But all this knowledge 
should be applied to pictorial art, and not become an end in itself. 

And at the other extreme —the self-satisfaction of bringing 
naturalism to the stage is just as unpleasant, no matter whether the 
aim is truthfulness or dictated by a fetish of ‘real things’. 

It is customary to compare bad naturalistic scenery with photog- 
raphy. This comparison is really an insult to the art of photography, 
which in our time has reached a high standard, particularly in respect 
to ‘point of view’.* Bad scenery may be compared rather to bad 





* Akimov himself has often experimented with a photographic ‘point of view’, as, for ex- 
ample, in his early production at the Vakhtangov Theatre of Break-Up, where, among several 
ingenious cinematic devices, he opens one episode as through an opening diaphragm, disclos- 
ing the table around which the conspirators are seated, as seen from directly above. His 
entire production of Verneuil’s My Crime appears as though filmed through oddly-placed, 
wide-angle lenses. — Ed. 
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amateur photography, for its habit of finding the most uninteresting 
way to look at a thing. 

This particular tendency (of unselective naturalism) is sometimes 
the fault of the playwright who wishes, more than anything else — 
Truth. This explains why the design for Soviet plays is generally less 
interesting than the design for Soviet productions of classics. The root 
of this wrong, but prevalent, situation is the fear of the playwright as 
well as of the theatre to distort the photography of the epoch. This 
hinders the designer’s normal creative process. 

While working on classics, historical material is selected and shaped 
to strengthen the idea of the play. The same material, even when 
handled by the same designer, has different aspects according to the 
difference in plays. A melodrama by Dumas /fi/s and a farce by Labiche 
are both set in the French ’7os, but the selection of working material 
from available material differs radically in the two plays. Naturally 
each elimination or emphasis is one remove further from exact photog- 
raphy. In other words, ‘creative distortion’ of the material occurs, 
and this valuable creative distortion is ignored when working upon the 
design for a Soviet play. 

An example of this approach (or rather, avoidance) is the setting 
for Fear at the First Art Theatre, where one sees a charming and con- 
vincing room belonging to a Soviet professor — but of what is to hap- 
pen here and what the audience is to expect there is not a hint. I my- 
self did this in Fury, and I can say that this kind of non-creative work 
brings no joy —either to the audience or to the artist. It appears 
correct, uncontroversial, but for some reason or other you just do not 
feel like looking at it. 

Perhaps these are the best conditions in which to appreciate the 
actor. I never saw a good actor spoiled by a good set. But one of the 
most harmful slogans I ever heard was ‘Everything through the 
actor, and only through him.’ Any theatrical system is at liberty to 
build its theatre out of any combination of elements. We have theatres 
where music dominates everything, even reason. We know theatres 
without actors (puppets), without scenery (the Realistic Theatre), 
without words, without dialogue, etc. These are all useful in culti- 
vating a healthy theatrical organism. But — for my theatre, my ideal 
is, everything through perfect actors, marvelous design, stirring music, and 
excellent lights. 

Now that we have explored the two icy poles of schematism and 
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naturalism, I shall try to explain my own creative method, or rather, 
show how I go about a piece of work. 

The first stage may be called ‘the search for a conception’. 

Then, with a clear idea of everything I need to know about the 
play, I begin working on sketches of the most prominent points in the 
play —in pencil and color. These rough sketches pay no attention to 
real dimensions of the platform on which we will be working, nor the 
number of scene changes, nor finances; they are made with the idea of 

















Akimov’s device, described on page 702, for a scene in Robespierre. 


unlimited possibilities. They are usually as small as I can make them 
(5 x 9 cm.) and countless in number. I use such small paper purposely, 
so that the process of drawing is reduced to a minimum. This results 
in a kind of stenographic record that only I need understand. 

Finally I find one sketch that contains something that seems suit- 
able for the play. On the basis of this sketch I continue composing 
variations until I get a clear drawing of the original idea. I do all this 
before touching any reference material, because I believe that material 
selected before the design is conceived may have too important an 
influence on the whole process. 

Now I saturate myself with reference material (as it is very danger- 
ous to invent a past culture), refer again to the rough drawings, add 
enriching details, often evolving fresh ideas from the new material. 
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I now have sketches (to a certain extent, ideal) of the basic mo- 
ments of the production. Only when this process is finished do I turn 
to the sad prosaic facts of our profession — dimensions of stage floor, 
its equipment, storage space, and so forth. In this ‘kitchen’ I have a 
few methods of simplifying the work. 

I usually draw a plan in which I can see clearly the length and 
depth of the stage and the surrounding space, with an eye to changes. 
There was a time when I enjoyed the technique of changes. Once I 
even succeeded so far (in The End of Krivorilsk) that each change 
(and there were dozens of them) received thunderous applause. 
During this period, I was given a play with a single place of action, 
and I remember being quite embarrassed because there were no 
changes to be made. Once, during a performance designed by someone 
else (everything seems so much clearer in the work of others), I was 
struck with the realization that the change is brilliant because it lasts 
only one second, while the scenery has to be simplified so much for the 
sake of the changes that it is bad — and stays in sight. Ever since, 
changes are for me a mere matter of technique, except in certain cases 
when the thematics of the play require a sudden alteration. 

The shift from the free drawing of the ‘ideal’ sketches to drawing 
to scale, during the ‘kitchen’ period, is understandably tiresome. 
But this arrangement of the process is absolutely necessary for me, as 
consideration of the size of the stage during the ‘conception’ period 
would seriously interfere with the idea. 

The next phase —relating the ‘dream’ to actuality — causes 
another stream of the same kind of small sketches until I finally 
evolve a scheme where all changes, dimensions, and so forth are 
taken into account. The final, pre-execution phase has arrived — the 
sum of everything I have found up to this point. 

The final phase used to take the form of working models, but now 
I work in drawings only, for these reasons. Having made eighty-two 
large drawings, I am already freely orientated in space, and therefore 
I simply do not need the three dimensions of the model. Sometimes 
for the sake of convenience, when working on a large complicated 
construction, I prepare a small model without even painting it. My 
ambition to preserve my work for future generations is often damp- 
ened when I see the wreck that remains of these working models by 
the time the premiere arrives. 

The best reason for my change from model to drawing is that the 
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model, strange as this may seem, is much more delusive than a draw- 
ing. The human eye is able to master the conventions of a diminished 
scale in a flat image much quicker than in a miniature model. When 
you look at a tiny snapshot of your friend, you are not at all shocked 
that his head is only a few centimetres in diameter. The charm of a 
small model derives from its scale and not from its plan. Once I hap- 
pened to see a terrible model (not mine! not mine!). There was an 
orchard, and in it a table and a samovar, the latter amazingly detailed. 
Because of the lovely little samovar, the model was a huge success and 
was immediately accepted by the theatre. But when the property-man 
brought a real samovar upon the stage, the enthusiasm evaporated. 
A finely executed model of any sort of scenery has an independent 
value as a work of art. True enough, the manner of a drawing also 
influences its absolute value, but the degree of deceit is much less. 

Drawings of costumes (or rather of types, as I draw the stage char- 
acter in costume, make-up, and in typical expressive poses) go through 
the same process, and simultaneously. An expressive drawing may 

elp the actor enormously, sometimes even giving him the clue to his 
character. For this purpose (and also because I do not want to be un- 
pleasantly shocked at the first costume rehearsal) the drawing should 
be quite realistic. The ideal manner for this work — expressive person 
in expressive costume — would be that of the small school of Dutch 
painting. That is so simple for me to say. 

When I glance over my past work, through all its errors and fail- 
ures, with its few new inventions and correct solutions, I feel as though 
I am approaching some system, the mastering of which might make 
my work far more productive, but which lies largely in the future. 

Trying not to repeat my designs and always searching for some- 
thing new, I am finding it necessary to unify my perceptions of actu- 
ality more strictly. This unity consists, for me, a theatre designer, in 
expressive realism. 

It seems to me that the phrase ‘socialist realism’ has been evolved 
for future evaluations of absolute victories in Soviet art, and that no 
one of us can announce that he is already working in the style of 
socialist realism. In the process of living practice it will be possible to 
determine what actually are the elements that compose this style. 
Besides, socialist realism is a conception on a great scale, and unques- 
tionably contains within itself a number of sub-divisions. When I say 
“expressive realism’, I have in mind one of these sub-divisions. I under- 
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stand the term in this way: I should like to master a method whereby I 
would be able to express everything and anything. When I am told, 
“That scene must be shifted back-stage, because it does not work out 
on stage,’ I am sure that for ‘that scene’ we have not yet found the 
scenic expression that it deserves. Close-ups, infinite distances, huge 
masses of people, fires, battles, flights — all that should be shown as 
skilfully on the stage as we now show a manager’s office. 

I dream of working on plays of Soviet life; but I dream of a play 
where the sensation of life will dictate the search for an acute means of 
expression. My most satisfying move in this direction, so far, was in 
my production of 4 Conspiracy of Feelings by Olesha. One of the sets 
(I still think it one of my best) was a kitchen, and the playwright gave 
an extremely clear description of it — calling it ‘a clot of old, dirty 
life’. I placed a net between the audience and the set, and on this net 
placed several diffuse, semi-transparent blobs, which were to give an 
impression of fumes, gigantic spits, and so forth, giving exactly the 
right amount of loathsomeness to the scene. 

In this set I managed to achieve the very quality that has become 
an obligatory condition for my present and future work. First, it is 
clear to the spectator what is being depicted (realism) and, second, 
the audience receives the necessary visual impression (expressiveness). 
It is better when we conceal this tendency from the audience, so that 
they do not become conscious of the expression. 

Expressiveness is a quality that knows no limitations. A realistic 
task and a realistic method need never serve as fetters on expressive- 
ness. We know from examples through the history of art that realistic 
artists had the right and, what is more important, knew how to achieve 
maximum expressiveness without giving up their realistic position. 
Such expressiveness becomes the sum of the objective observation of 
nature and the temperament of the artist — two qualities that must 
be assiduously cultivated. 

This is what the inheritance of the past exists for — to learn from 
the observations of Holbein and Ingres, from the acuteness of Goya 
and Van Gogh, and the fusion of these two qualities in the work of 
Daumier, and thus to understand how much we have not yet done, 
what virgin soil is still before us, the artists of the Soviet theatre, and 
what unheard-of possibilities for expressiveness the Soviet theatre will 
have at its disposal. 
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A poster designed by Nikolai Akimov for his controversial production of 
Hamlet at the V akhtangov Theatre. And My Crime, Verneuil’s drama, de 
signed and produced by Akimov for the Theatre of Comedy in Leningrad. 











The principal character in Maxim Gorky’s 
Yegor Bulichov and Others, the first play of a 
trilogy, represents the death of a class. Bulichov 
is a dying man because ‘the decaying social life 


around him no longer gives him the stimulus 
to fight against death.’ The rich part has been 
differently characterized by two leading Soviet 
actors. It was created by Shchukin (above) in the 
original production at the Vakhtangov Theatre: 
it is played at the Moscow Art Theatre by the 
veteran Leonidov. Jozef Youzovsky discusses 
their respective merits in the accompanying 
criticism of the play, ‘Gorky and Bulichov’. 





TWO YEGOR BULICHOVS 


BORIS SHCHUKIN 


LEON LEONIDOV 














Gorky and Bulichov 


JOZEF YOUZOVSKY 


I WE are to understand that intrigue, plot, action are the only 
components of stage situations and dramatic conflicts, we must 
notice, first of all, the absence of these ‘traditional’ elements in 
Gorky’s dramatic work. We must note, too, his avoidance of the 
dramatist’s usual technique of building up the action carefully to the 
maximum tension, and drawing all the dramatic threads together in 
a well-made conclusion. Maxim Gorky never calls his plays plays; he 
calls them scenes. But Henri Barbusse refers to these scenes, each so 
rounded and containing within itself a complete pattern, as small 
plays. We may point to plays separated as widely in time as The 
Lower Depths and Yegor Bulichov and Others as examples of this 
method of unifying by means of a unity of characters. 

Bulichov is the first play of what was a planned trilogy, of which 
we saw the second panel, Dostigayev and Others, but this article in- 
tends to concentrate on the method and material of Bulichoo as a 
separate play. 

Gorky’s attention is concentrated on portraying people. To this 
end he presents a group of episodes, of scenes in which he is able to 
show, with complete freedom, people whose conversations and actions 
are not limited by the framework of the plot, whose words and ges- 
tures are not dictated by a rigid development that allows no swerving 
from the track. It is these digressions which are distinctive of Gorky’s 
dramatic style. 

However, the significance of Yegor Bulichov for our young Soviet 
playwrights lies not in an imitation of its method of play construction 
— its author would have been the first to discourage this — but in 
another respect. Our dramatists are afraid of their heroes. Afraid, 
because they do not ‘trust’ them, and they do not trust them because 
they do not know them well enough. They draw a straight line and 
request their heroes to move obediently along it. They are obliged 
to enforce their requests by pushing because their heroes naturally 
resist such an arbitrary course of action. They agree with their au- 
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thors about the end in view but want to get there in their own way — 
and not on a chalk line. I do not mean to say that characters repre- 
senting various social strata should be allowed to wander about along 
their own ‘lines’. My point is that any two heroes moving in the same 
direction difter in individualities that are rich in overtones which 
distinguish them from one another. 

Much harm has been done by theories which, while demagogically 
preaching the priority of the masses, were in fact glorifying the same- 
ness of all individuals. Such theories found their way into practice, 
and as a result we were given, instead of a mass, a crowd — all waving 
their hands in the same way, all looking alike, all shouting the same 
words. Thus we received whole series of standardized ‘iron-willed’ 
communists, Komsomol girls, and so forth. Thus there returned to our 
theatre the very thing we had been at such pains to remove — types 
—only now we had the type ‘Communist’, the type ‘Intellectual’, 
and so forth. The type is a metaphysical classification: it knows no 
movement, it sends us out of the theatre freezing, it builds itself 
of standardized unvarying gestures, intonations, and movements, 
which are mechanically carried over from one play to another. 

Poverty-stricken of characters, such dramatists attempt to make 
their people convincing by putting in their mouths various ‘ideologi- 
cal’ monologues, which even the most inattentive spectator can at 
once detect as being spoken not by the hero but by the author. It 
is about such faults that Engels writes in a letter to Minna Kautsky: 
“It seems to me that the tendency must grow from the situation and 
the action, without any particular dictation aside from these; and 
that the writer need not force upon the reader the future historical 
solution of the social conflicts he is depicting.’ This is a particularly 
valuable direction in our drama. In our plays, the tendency too often 
does not grow inevitably from the action, just as the solution of the 
conflicts does not always follow the movement of the events them- 
selves — but is forced upon the audience. 

In Bulichov the idea is not forced upon the audience; it follows 
naturally from the action and is therefore utterly convincing and ex- 
traordinarily moving. This is the idea of ‘property’ that deforms, 
corrupts, destroys humanity. This is a theme that we find running 
through all the work of Gorky, who has always fought against money- 
grubbing, bourgeois ambitions, greed and the vulgarity that follow 
in the wake of property. The action in Yegor Bulichov takes place 
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on the eve of the February Revolution, but the play proves the 
necessity for the October Revolution. This ‘future historical solution 
of depicted social conflicts’ is not forced upon the audience; it follows 
naturally upon a presentation of these conflicts. Gorky’s play shows 
that a society basing itself on private property can no longer act 
as guide to humanity, nor develop further within itself. 

The action centres around Bulichov’s slow death from cancer of the 
liver, and the impatience of his relatives, who have waited, and 
waited, and are now tired of waiting for his death. Here we have the 
situation — the inheritance which has united the relatives as well as 
set them snapping at each other, with the audience watching the 
rich obverse of their many-sided characters, the acquisitive passions 
exposed beneath their ‘love’ for their father and husband, ‘respect’ 
for their boss, their flattery, their words about God. 

The manager Bashkin actually suffers because Bulichov’s capital is 
not being put to work. The Abbess Melaniya swoops down on Buli- 
chov to frighten him — through ‘divine’ summons and condemna- 
tions of his ‘worldly’ thoughts — into making her abbey a sizable 
bequest. The barrister Zvontsov, already having secured half the 
Bulichov fortune with one daughter, is scheming beneath his vigorous 
revolutionary phrases to marry off his brother to Bulichov’s other 
daughter, in order to control the whole inheritance. In Zvontsov’s 
wife, Varvara, with her pince-nez for ‘intellectual discussions’ (Buli- 
chov calls it ‘the piece of glass on her nose’), we see the ‘climber’, 
pretentious and deceiving nobody; in the priest Pavlin, we see all 
the stagey pathos of his ‘divine profession’; in Ksenia, Bulichov’s 
wife, the narrow-minded, grasping ‘lady of the house’; in Dostigayev, 
the Russian merchant in European form. 

Bulichov delights in revealing the true motives of the people 
around him, a delight that is often painful, when he finds in himself 
these same motives, without which he could neither live nor work. 
Nevertheless, he drives his opponents into corners, rejoicing at their 
discomfiture: 

BULICHOV. Disastrous war? 

BASHKIN. Who says it isn’t? 


BULICHOV. Disastrous all right, but for whom? 


BASHKIN. For us. 
BULICHOV. Who’s ‘us’? You just said ‘Millions are being made by 


the war’ didn’t you? Well? 
BASHKIN. For the people then. . . . 
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BULICHOV. The people is the peasant and he doesn’t give a damn 
whether he lives or dies. That for your truth. 
BASHKIN. That’s not . . . true. 
BULICHOV. That’s the real truth. I tell you straight — my business 
is to make money and the peasants’ business is to make bread so 
they can buy things. What other kind of truth is there? 
BASHKIN. Of course, that’s right, however. . . . 
BULICHOV. Well. However . . . what’s in your mind when you steal 
from me? 
BASHKIN. I steal! A public insult! You'll have to prove that! 
BULICHOV. There’s nothing to prove. Everyone knows that stealing’s 
legal. No insult intended. Insulting you isn’t going to make you any 
better — if anything, worse. You don’t steal —the ruble does. 
There’s the biggest thief. . . . 

Or during a conversation with the priest Pavlin: 


BULICHOV. Drop the dignity, Pavlin . . . under your frock, you’re 
a human being like me, or aren’t you? 

PAVLIN. The world is dust. 

BULICHOV. Dust! Is that what makes your frock so rich and yellow? 
—is that where the gilt on your cross came from? — is that what 


makes you so greedy? 
PAVLIN. Your illness makes you furious. ‘And the wild boar 


roareth .. .’ 
BULICHOV. Aha! you escape. .. . 


Critics have said that the theme of Bulichov as a character is 
the same as the theme of the whole play — ‘the eternal problem of 
death’. It is true that Bulichov does speak of death: he asks why man 
must be mortal, why ‘the soul’ is implanted in such ‘infirm flesh’, 
how can God permit such injustice and mockery of a strong and 
healthy man? But life is full of meaning for the audience, and the 
‘problem of death’ cannot possibly depress them. Bulichov speaks 
about death because the life around him is meaningless and absurd. 
His despair is based not merely on a biological fear of death, but 
more certainly on the fact that the decaying social life around him 
no longer gives him the stimulus to ‘fight against death’. Bulichov’s 
philosophy proves his theme — not ‘the eternal problem of death’, 
but the death of a class. This has an added interest for us in that this 
theme also serves as a dramatic method. 

Bulichov speaks convincingly because he goes through agony with 
every word he utters. He confesses to his daughter Shura: 


BULICHOV. I must tell you something . . . a strange accident... . 
I’m not living in the right street. I happened to get mixed up with 
strangers — some thirty years ago. . . . I hope that doesn’t happen 
to you. My father was a logger — and herel am. . . . I can’t explain. 
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Bulichov came from the people. His father was a logger on the 
Volga. He moved into a strangers’ street by marrying Ksenia, a mer- 
chant’s daughter, or, rather, he married her money. His brains, his 
talents, his energies, he wasted among strangers. Now he finds himself 
in the camp of the Bashkins, the Dostigayevs, and Zvontsovs, and 
he knows that this camp marches to death. He warns his daughter 
not to make the same mistake. All his sympathies remain with ‘his 
own street’. The only persons to whom he is attached are Shura, his 
illegitimate daughter, and his house-maid Glafira, ‘a simple village 
girl’. He stands up for Potapov, the revolutionary, because he senses 
that he is fighting for ‘his street’. 

There is no contradiction in the fact that the audience feels deeply 
for Bulichov and simultaneously is hating the merchant in him, all 
the relics of his past insatiable thirst for property that distorts 
and cripples the human mind and ability. After a performance of 
Bulichov the audience feels even more like struggling against the world 
of Bulichovs, the old world, because the play has lifted the spectator 
to a higher philosophical plane from which he commands a broad out- 
look. 

The play reaches its highest point in the theatrical metaphor of the 
scene with Gavrila. A fireman, Gavrila Uvekov, is supposed to have 
curative properties in his bassoon, and comes to blow away Bulichov’s 
sickness. He himself says, with sly naivete, ‘Many believe it.’ Buli- 
chov is at once amused by the deception and touched by the earnest- 
ness of Gavrila, and laughingly submits to the ‘treatment’. The 
scene develops into a symbolic image of massive proportions. It is 
no accident that the bassoonist is called Gavrila (Russian for Gabriel). 
At the first blast of Gavrila’s bassoon, from all parts of the house 
come running the Bashkins, the Zvontsovs, the Dostigayevs, scared 
to death. Bulichov jumps onto the table, choking with laughter and 


anger, shouting, ‘Deafen them, Gavrila ... it’s the archangel 
Gavrila trumpeting the end of the world. . . . Deafen them, Gavrila. 
. . . Doomsday. . . . end of the world. . . . Blo-o-o-ow!’ 


Shchukin deserves the highest praise [for his characterization of 
Bulichov]. He was faced with the danger of playing a biological inter- 
pretation, with pathological dialectics. Shchukin bravely passed these 
rocks, placing his accent not upon the intellectual, mental side, but 
on the emotions and passions in the role. Shchukin held before him 
constantly the conception, making it alone the source of his ‘re- 
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living’. This protects the acting from a pathological dip into the 
image, keeping it an energetic, realistic, plastic character, built up 
with daring and economic mises-en-scene, under the direction of 
Zakhava. 

It is rewarding to compare Shchukin’s interpretation with that of 
Leonidov, who plays Bulichov at the Art Theatre. Leonidov is one of 
the greatest actors left of the old solid generation of the Art Theatre. 
He is an actor of deep temperament and penetrating brain. His roles 
are always at the same time broad in outline and sharply defined. The 
popularity of his performance in The Brothers Karamazov has been 
equalled during the Soviet period of the Art Theatre by his perform- 
ance of the role of Professor Borodin in Afinogenov’s Fear, in spite 
of the fact that the latter was an extremely complex character. In- 
stead of the small psychological touches of passing emotions, charac- 
teristic of many actors of this theatre, Leonidov uses a rich, vigorous 
brush-work —a mighty wave of temperament that is not afraid to 
come into view in a stormy and natural manner. 

His success in Fear makes Leonidov’s failure in the role of Bulichov 
more significant. His Bulichov is pale beside that of Shchukin, who, 
in talent and experience, must be considered as but a student com- 
pared to Leonidov. This failure is not because the role is foreign to 
Leonidov’s talents — Bulichov is a ‘Leonidov role’ — but because his 
interpretation ran counter to Gorky’s play. 

The difference in interpretation might be thus formulated: Shchu- 
kin played ‘life’, Leonidov — ‘death’. One expressed love for life, 
the other — fear of death. Shchukin-Bulichov could say: ‘I am dying 
and therefore I can see the pettiness and meanness of the people 
around me. I hate them and that is why I accuse them so severely, 
that is why I am so eternally protesting. The weaker I get the stronger 
my hate gets; the nearer to life, the more sorry I feel for the false 
life I’ve moved through, the clearer do I see the truth and the more 
I desire real life which now eludes me.’ 

On the other hand Leonidov-Bulichov could say: ‘What keeps me 
apart from all the people around me? Why am I indifferent to them in 
my disgust of them? Because I am dying. What business have I with 
all those people, no matter who they are, as long as my life is soon to 
end? I remain alone with death and the whole miserable world with 
its miserable deeds is strange and apart from me. I don’t understand it. 
For who will share my tragic loneliness and even if they do — will it 
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help me? Will my hatred and disgust give me one more day of life? 
No, tell them to leave me alone, those Bashkins and Dostigayevs 
and all —I don’t want to be bothered.’ 

Such an interpretation can never be a part of this play nor can it 
illuminate the play for us, because the development of the play is not 
a development of Bulichov’s indifference to his surroundings, nor a 
concentration of dialogues about death, but a mounting protest 
and challenge to fight these surroundings. This is why, though 
Leonidov intended to give the play more than it contained, he really 
tore away from it its emotion and its wit. He wanted to give the 
audience fine new treasures, and he gave them a pitiful old man. 

In one respect Leonidov betters Shchukin’s Bulichov, and that is 
where he expresses physical elements, where he listens within himself 
to the terrible destruction going on within him. I should like to illus- 
trate this with one episode: 

An ignorant peasant woman, with a reputation for driving away 
evil spirits, comes to Bulichov. During this encounter Shchukin is at a 
loss. He can only make Bulichov mock at the helpless witch. But 
his irony has the effect of firing at sparrows with a machine-gun. A 
man who is bitter against life, death, people, and God, suddenly 
throws the full force of his irony against a stupid old peasant woman. 
This makes the irony petty and pretentious. Leonidov is better here. 
He says nothing. He just looks at her — beginning to understand that 
his end has come and that nothing will save him any more. If he ever 
had any hopes, the satire of this chanting witch completely crushes 
them. This silence is the strongest, most tragic place in the entire 
production. This and one or two other places —and that is all. 
Leonidov fails to create a full and strong character. 

Shchukin has reached his beautiful results not only because he is 
a fine actor. His talent was stimulated by the fact that he understood 
the socialist viewpoint, the outlook of the new man on all things. 
In Shchukin’s acting you feel the true connection between the actor 
and his created image — you can sense his interest in the role, his 
wise, serious and responsible attitude towards the image he is playing. 
The actor never permits his image to slip down to psychological 
probings, or to isolation from the outer world. On the contrary, one 
is given a stronger perception of the outer world. Shchukin’s Bulichov 
is a realistic image in the full sense of the word. The image that he 
has created will remain in Soviet theatre history as a great victory. 
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Signet of the new Rostov Dramatic Theatre, of which 
Yuri Zavadsky has been appointed director. 
bie EaGER YourH: What do you consider the most important and 
valuable qualities in a regisseur, Comrade Zavadsky? I realize that 
my question is naive, but I do not expect an exhaustive reply. Tell me 
only the essential things from your viewpoint as a theatre worker. 

I: That’s the only way I can speak about the theatre. Let the 
theorists work out the theories; I am a practician so I can tell you 
things, but only my work can prove them. The art which I have 
chosen is its own best description. This is regrettable — for conversa- 
tion — but unavoidable for me. I should prefer that you attend my 
rehearsals before I speak to you; that you observe our work on an en- 
tire production. However, if that is impossible, let’s have a try at words. 

Let us begin with the powers at the disposal of the regisseur. There 
are regisseur-composers; there are regisseur-pedagogues, whose every 
production is conceived as training for the actor. All told there are 
comparatively few genuine regisseur-producers, with a real compre- 
hension of the specifics of the theatre, a profound understanding of the 
actor, creative imagination, a talent for composition, an independent 
head and an ideological sureness. 

On the other hand, there are more than enough regisseur-com- 
pilers — eclectics who simply transfer a manuscript to the stage, ap- 
plying borrowed recipes and using one or another of the accepted i 
techniques. Theirs are the productions to beware of, particularly since 
you are young and impressionable. There are plenty of useful and fine 
productions here for you to study without theirs, unless you insist 
upon learning what not to do. That kind of regisseur ignores the depth 
and logic of creative imagination, replacing it with gaudy cheapness 
and the clutter of creative poverty. Such tawdry splendors, distorting 
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the art of the regisseur, offend me when I come across them in the 
theatre. I have far more respect for the modest, serious regisseur- 
teacher, or even the sensible production-organizer, who knows his own 
limitations and who has enough good taste to learn from others. 

First of all, the regisseur is obliged to know, to understand and to 
love the actor with whom he works. 

He: Excuse me for interrupting but, tell me, can this understand- 
ing of the actor be reached through experience? 

I: Perhaps my own experience will answer your question. My love 
for the theatre began many years ago, while I was still occupied with 
painting. I came to my teacher Vakhtangov as an abstract lover of the 
theatre. I was ready to agree with Gordon Craig in his wish to treat 
the actor as a sort of ideal marionette. (How long ago that seems!) I 
was full of enthusiastic ideas, without considering the actualities of the 
theatre. A play for me was the shadowy movements of imaginary ac- 
tors upon a stage. When I first met live actors face to face I found a 
great gulf between my imagination and their reality. I felt disillu- 
sioned and bitter when confronted by the fakiness and spinelessness of 
stage performances. Certainly I would never be convinced by another 
play! Only after years and years did I learn to clarify for myself the 
actual nature of the relation between the regisseur and the actor, to see 
the theatre through new eyes, with a fresh mental approach. Now 
when I think about the roles in any particular play, I can see them al- 
ready living in the persons of actual players; the image of the actor 
seems to grow and blossom in my mind. After many years and much 
labor, I have learned to understand and to particularize the character- 
istics of the actor. I have learned to approach him as an individual, 
considering his psychological peculiarities, his habits of work, his 
fundamental character. The regisseur must assist the actor to develop 
his role both creatively and physically; he must reveal the actor to 
himself; he must stimulate him to take part in every step of the crea- 
tion, awakening the necessary warmth of feeling toward his role, 
carrying him away with a contagious enthusiasm. Then, from these 
individual relationships, the regisseur must know how to unify the en- 
tire acting collective by a realization of the common purpose, philoso- 
phy and style of the production. These are only a few of the basic 
pedagogical tasks of the regisseur. Is it possible to learn and master 
these tasks by time and experience? I think it is. 


He:1 should be greatly obliged if you could give me some idea of the 
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structure of a production, of the different methods of approach. Can 
you distinguish roughly the creative methods of masters of the Soviet 
theatre — what the names of Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, Vakhtangov 
stand for? 

I: Your questions are practically impossible to answer briefly. 
Blame yourself if you find my answers unsatisfactory. 

My teacher was Vakhtangov — a genius as a regisseur-teacher. He 
taught us to understand both Meyerhold and Stanislavsky — to un- 
derstand their differences and to reconcile them. Inspiringly and 
with great wisdom Vakhtangov indicated the means of harmonizing 
these two opposed methods of theatrical validity. 

In my description I will, no doubt, give an exaggerated and some- 
what schematic image of each of these masters. But it seems to me 
that in this way it will be simpler for you to understand them, each as a 
standard-bearer of a method. Through these images you may get some 
idea of the methods themselves as well as of the masters. In fact, I 
hope you will bear in mind that my use of a name is as likely to refer 
to a method as to a man. 

Take Meyerhold. Every Meyerhold rehearsal is a full production as 
well as a fascinating performance — but unfortunately one accessible 
to but a few spectators, those participating in the rehearsal, where 
Meyerhold is the chief and ever-central participant.* Meyerhold can- 
not help playing every role, and thus composing every gesture of the 
production in his own unmistakable style. In the process he estab- 
lishes valuable laws of stage expression, feeling them himself, then 
communicating them (together with his basic principles) to his actors. 
But his chief strength at rehearsals lies in the moment of demonstra- 
tion. At the first performances following a Meyerhold premiere, you 
can distinguish, in every role, Meyerhold’s own gestures and thoughts, 
and you sigh involuntarily, ‘If only Meyerhold were acting this role.’ 

Meyerhold is the world’s master when it comes to outlining the 
structure of a production with firm, original strokes. Every Meyerhold 
mise-en-scene can be analyzed as it was composed, since it was com- 
posed with laws as exact as those of music. But when this music is 
played, when the production is performed before an audience, the 





* At the end of the 1935-36 season, Meyerhold instituted a new custom in his theatre: 
‘open rehearsals’ for the benefit of the theatre workers of Moscow, who attend with great 
pleasure although the sessions are called ‘lessons’. During the coming season, Meyerhold 
plans to show twelve of these ‘open rehearsals’. — Ed. 
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beautiful compositions are wheezed out on a barrel-organ of inade- 
quate performances by uncomprehending actors. Naturally, there are 
exceptions to this too broad condemnation. Besides the average Meyer- 
hold actor, who is mere clay in the director’s hands, there have been in 
this theatre in the past certain actors who have conceived brilliantly 
and performed understandingly — Shtraukh, Babanova, Ilyinsky, 
Orlov; or today, Bogoliubov, Sverdlin and a few others. But, generally 
speaking, the outlines, so sharp at the moment of creation, become 
blurred; each repeated presentation of a production more and more 
‘forgets’ its creator, Meyerhold. The actor, unable to adjust himself, 
loses everything Meyerhold has given him, including the value and 
significance of the production. As time goes on, the production be- 
comes more and more devastated and weather-beaten. 

Now Stanislavsky — and I warn you once more that all my state- 
ments are much too general and far from exact. I happen to be one of 
those happy actors who had the great good fortune to work under 
Stanislavsky and I remember vividly his method of demonstration and 
explanation. There were wonderful days when Stanislavsky portrayed 
roles to us almost miraculously, and certainly pricelessly (and, by the 
way, his demonstrations for the actresses were most vivid of all). 

Imagine a rehearsal where the regisseur employs a sort of magic 
speech — speech not only of the lips but of eyes that pierce through to 
the inner life and thoughts of the actor — soul, brain and eyes that 
form a speech, giving the actor the necessary, exact words which will 
stir his latent creative power to action and consummation. In princi- 
ple, and now also in practice, Stanislavsky denies that he demon- 
strates to the actor. Stanislavsky’s strength today and his place in his- 
tory lie in his knowledge of the actor and his creative use of a method 
that sets free the actor’s full powers. Stanislavsky reveals the role in 
its rounded individuality, at the same time disclosing its inner struc- 
ture and its relation to other roles. The emotion at a Stanislavsky pro- 
duction comes from the feeling that the acting before you actually 
exists in space and time. 

Meyerhold dreams of a faultless actor-marionette brought by him 
to life on the stage. Stanislavsky dreams of the fruition of the actor as a 
creative individual. For Meyerhold, a formula discovered in rehearsal 
long ago, repeated and extended on a grander scale, is his ideal; 
Stanislavsky’s is life to the last degree of every-day unexpectedness. 

But as time bleeds a Meyerhold production to the fleshless forms of 
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the original sketch, just so the breathing of a Stanislavsky ‘existence’ 
becomes more labored and jerky as time dulls and stiffens the surface 
of the production (actors are, as yet, far from ideal). Thus time turns 
the work of Meyerhold back to the skeleton, while with the passage of 
time, Stanislavsky’s creations take the formless inertia of lifelessness. 

He: What is to be done? What about Vakhtangov’s solution? 

I; Vakhtangov stated the problem thus: How can the musical 
exactness of Meyerhold be made a force to strengthen and comple- 
ment the individual creative power of the actors as developed by 
Stanislavsky? How can the seeming contradictions of Meyerhold and 
Stanislavsky be united in an all-conquering art? How can we preserve 
the individual spark of the actor within the structure prepared by the 
regisseur? The solution of this question for Vakhtangov lay correctly 
in the revision of the whole system of inter-relation among actors, 
regisseurs, designers, musicians —1in short, all elements of the 
theatre. Death stopped Vakhtangov’s complete, practical answer to 
these problems, but he left with us, his pupils, enough theoretical 
directions to assure us that these problems are not insurmountable. 

He: And how do you feel about your work? 

I: We feel that no style or method of theatre can be evolved with- 
out a profound basis and reason. Style is not surface; style is world- 
outlook. The style of the Soviet theatre reflects the life of Soviet real- 
ity, though perhaps as yet in an inadequate and experimental way. 
Behind all definitions, terminologies and labels, when we sit down to 
talk out and to work out our participation in the development of 
Soviet style, the most precious element of our today and our tomorrow 
is the creative understanding of life and the practical realization of 
one’s duty as an artist. We do not feel limited by our proscenium, 
or by the walls of our theatre building. We feel that we are part of a 
broad, intense life, not as observers but as participants and inspirers. 

We are eager, fierce, enthusiastic — sensitive to the whole world 
around us. We want art that is cleansing and creative. We want clear 
forms full of ideas and throbbing with intensity. We want to listen and 
to learn from today, and keep our eyes and ears open to the morrow. 
In order to listen well, and to watch well, in order to understand and 
impart all this to our audience through art, we seek to learn every day 
from past as from contemporary art; sometimes we learn even from 
hostile ideas. We learn how to learn, we learn technique, we learn 
every strength and every subtlety — we learn, learn, learn. 
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‘Theatres 
of the 
Soviet East 


A Portfolio 


Most Western Europeans and Americans have 
long thought of the Soviet theatre as centred 
in Moscow and Leningrad, with theatre life 
outside taking its cue from those cities. But 
we are becoming conscious of the fact that the 
outlying national theatres in the Eastern Re- 
publics have their own highly individual quali- 
ties and have been encouraged to preserve 
(sometimes to dig out of a long-submerged past) 
their own distinctive national character, com- 
bining it with a socialist content. This port- 
folio of pictures is indication of the wide range 
in locality and in material that the theatre 
has taken in these distant regions. In addition 
to those represented, there are the Rustavelli 
Theatre in Georgia, described in THEATRE ARTS 
last January, and several musical theatres, such 
as those of Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, whose 
qualities of sound, movement and color have 
not yet been successfully captured by pho- 
tography. On this page appear two Eastern 
interpretations of Shakespearean roles: Othello 
by Ulvi, Turkish Art Theatre, Baku, Azerbaijan; 
and Polonius by Nazrulayev, Uzbek State 
Academic Theatre, Tashkent, Uzbekistan. 
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Shah-Namé (based on the Firdousi poem) by Djanan, actor in the theatre 


which produced the play, the First State Theatre of Armenia, 
Below, maquette by Shlepianov for Hamlet, Uzbek State Theatre, 1 
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Bride of Fire by Djafar-Djabarli, Crimean State Tartar Theatre-Studio, 
Simferopol; /7 the Sands of the Kara-Kum by Chariev, Kakilov and Klychev, 


Turkoman State Theatre in the name of Stalin, Ashkhabad, Turkmenistan. 
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Almast, a maquette by Sarian for the Spendiarov opera at the State Opera 
Theatre, Armenia. Below, ZAigden by Borodin, directed by Baldano at the 
State Buriat-Mongolian Theatre, Chita, Buriat-Mongolia. 
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Through Theatre to Cinema 
SERGEI M. EISENSTEIN 


T Is interesting to retrace the paths of today’s cinema workers to 
l their creative beginnings — composing the multi-colored back- 
ground of the Soviet cinema. In the early 1920’s we all came to the 
Soviet cinema as something not yet existent. We came upon no ready- 
built city; there were no squares, no streets laid out; not even little 
crooked lanes and blind alleys, such as we may find in thecinemetropo- 
lis of our day. We came like bedouins or gold-seekers to a place with 
unimaginably great possibilities, only a small section of which has 
even now been developed. 

We pitched our tents and dragged into camp our experiences in 
varied fields. Private activities, accidental past professions, unguessed 
crafts, unexpected eruditions — all were pooled and went into the 
building of something that had, as yet, no written traditions, no exact 
stylistic requirements, nor even formulated demands. 

Without going too far into the specifics of cinema, I want here 
to discuss two of its features. These are features of other arts as well, 
but the film is particularly accountable to them. Primo: photo-frag- 
ments of nature are recorded; secundo: these fragments are combined 
in various ways. Thus, the cadre (the frame, or ‘shot’), and thus, 
montage. 

Photography is a system of reproduction to fix real events and 
elements of actuality. These reproductions, or photo-reflections, may 
be combined in various ways. Both as reflections and in the manner of 
their combination they permit any degree of distortion — either 
technically unavoidable or deliberately calculated. The results fluctu- 
ate from exact naturalistic combinations of visual, interrelated experi- 
ences to complete alterations, arrangements unforeseen by nature, 
and even to abstract formalism, with remnants of reality. 

The apparent arbitrariness of matter, in its relation to the status 
guo of nature, is much less arbitrary than it seems. The final order is 
inevitably determined, consciously or unconsciously, by the social 
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premises of the maker of the film-composition. His class-determined 
tendency is the basis of what seems to be an arbitrary cinemato- 
graphic relation to the object placed, or found, before the camera. 

We should like to find in this two-fold process (the fragment and 
its relationships) a hint as to the specifics of cinema, but we cannot 
deny that this process is to be found in other art mediums, whether 
close to cinema or not (and which art is not close to cinema?!). Never- 
theless, it is possible to insist that these features are specific to the 
film, because film-specifics lie not in the process itself, but in the de- 
gree to which these features are intensified. 

The musician uses a scale of sounds; the painter, a scale of tones; 
the writer, a row of sounds and words — and these are all taken to an 
equal degree from nature. But the immutable fragment of actual 
reality in these cases is narrower and more neutral in meaning, and 
therefore more flexible in combination, so that when they are put 
together they lose all visible signs of being combined, appearing as 
one organic unit. A chord, or even three successive notes, seems to be 
an organic unit. Why should the combination of three pieces of film in 
montage be considered as a three-fold collision, as jerks of three 
successive images? 

A blue tone is mixed with a red tone, and the result is thought of as 
violet, and not as a ‘double exposure’ of red and blue. The same unity 
of word fragments makes all sorts of expressive variations possible. 
How easily three shades of meaning can be distinguished in language 
— for example: ‘a window without light’, ‘a dark window’, and ‘an 
unlit window’. Now try to express these various nuances in the com- 
position of the cadre. Is it at all possible? If it is, then what compli- 
cated context will be needed in order to string the film-pieces onto the 
film-thread so that the black shape on the wall will begin to show either 
as a ‘dark’ or as an ‘unlit’ window? How much wit and ingenuity will 
be expended in order to reach an effect that words achieve so simply? 
The cadre is much less independently workable than the word or the 
sound. Therefore the mutual work of the cadre and the montage is 
really an enlargement in scale of a process microscopically inherent in 
all arts. However, in the film this process is raised to such a degree 
that it seems to acquire a new quality. 

The cadre, considered as material for the purpose of composition, 
is more resistant than granite. This resistance is specific to it. The 
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cadre’s tendency toward complete factual immutability is rooted in 
its nature. This resistance has largely determined the richness and 
variety of montage forms and styles — for montage becomes the most 
mighty means for a really important creative remolding of nature. 
Thus the cinema is able, more than any other art, to disclose the 
process that goes on microscopically in all other arts. 

The minimum ‘distortable’ fragment of nature is the cadre; in- 
genuity in its combinations is montage. This formula received the 
closest attention during the second half-decade of Soviet cinema 
(1925-1930), an attention often carried to excess. Any infinitesimal 
alteration of a fact or event before the camera grew, beyond all lawful 
limit, into whole theories of documentation. The lawful necessity of 
combining these fragments of reality grew into montage conceptions 
which presumed to supplant all other elements of film-expression. 

Within normal limits these features enter, as elements, into any 
style of cinematography. But they are not opposed to nor can they 
replace other problems — for instance, the problem of sudject. 

To return to the double process indicated at the beginning of these 
notes: if this process is characteristic of cinema, finding its fullest 
expression during the second stage of Soviet cinema, it will be re- 
warding to investigate the creative biographies of film-workers of that 
period — seeing how these features emerged, how they developed in 
pre-cinema work. All the roads of that period led towards one Rome. 
I shall try to describe the path that carried me to cinema principles. 


Usually my film career is said to have begun with my production of 
Ostrovsky’s play, Enough Simplicity in Every Sage, at the Proletcult 
Theatre (Moscow, March 1923). This is both true and untrue. It is not 
true if it is based solely on the fact that this production contained a 
short comic film made especially for it (not separate, but included in 
the montage plan of the spectacle). It is more nearly true if it is based 
on the character of the production, for even then the elements of the 
specifics mentioned above could be detected. 

We have agreed that the first sign of a cinema tendency is one 
showing events with the least distortion, aiming at the factual reality 
of the fragments. 

A search in this direction shows my film tendencies beginning 
three years earlier, in the production of The Mexican (from Jack 
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London’s story). Here, my participation brought into the theatre 
‘events’ themselves — a purely cinematographic element, as distin- 
guished from ‘reactions to events’ — which is a purely theatrical 
element. 

This is the plot: a Mexican revolutionary group needs money for 
its activities. A boy, a Mexican, offers to find the money. He trains for 
boxing, and contracts to let the champion beat him for a fraction of 
the prize. Instead he beats up the champion, winning the entire prize. 
Now that I am better acquainted with the specifics of the Mexican 
revolutionary struggle and also with the technique of boxing, I would 
not think of interpreting this material as we did in 1920, let alone 
using so unconvincing a plot. 

The play’s climax is the prize-fight. According to the most hal- 
lowed traditions of the Art Theatre, this was to take place backstage 
(like the bull-fight in Carmen), while the actors on the stage were to 
show excitement in the fight only they can see, as well as to portray 
the various emotions of the persons concerned in the outcome. 

My first move (intruding upon the regisseur’s job, as I was there 
in the official capacity of designer only) was to propose that the fight 
be brought into view. Moreover I suggested that the scene should be 
staged in the centre of the auditorium to create the same circum- 
stances under which a real boxing match takes place. Thus we dared 
the concreteness of factual events. The fight was to be carefully 
planned in advance but was to be absolutely realistic. 

The playing of our young worker-actors in the fight scene differed 
radically from their acting in the rest of the production. In every 
other scene, emotion caused another emotion, which in turn was used 
as a means to affect the audience; but in the fight scene the audience 
was excited directly. While the other scenes influenced the audience 
through intonation, gestures, and mimicry, our scene employed realis- 
tic, even textural means — real fighting, bodies crashing to the ring 
floor, panting, the shine of sweat on the torso, and finally, the un- 
forgettable smacking of gloves against taut skin and strained muscles. 
Illusionary scenery gave way to a realistic ring (though not in the 
centre of the hall, thanks to that plague of every theatrical enterprise, 
the fireman) and extras closed the circle around the ring. 

Thus my realization that I had struck new ore, an actual-material- 
istic element in theatre. In The Sage, this element appeared on a new 
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and clearer level. The eccentricity of the production exposed this 
same line, through fantastic contrasts. The tendency developed not 
only from illusionary acting movement, but from the physical fact of 
acrobatics. A gesture turns into gymnastics, rage is expressed through 
a somersault, exaltation through a salto-mortale, lyricism by a run 
along a tight-rope. The grotesque of this style permitted leaps from 
one type of expression to another, as well as unexpected intertwinings 
of the two expressions. In a later production, Listen, Moscow (summer 
1923), these two separate lines of ‘real doing’ and ‘pictorial imagina- 
tion’ went through a synthesis expressed in a specific technique of 
acting. 

These two principles appear again in Tretiakov’s Gas Masks 
(1923-24), with still sharper irreconcilability, broken so noticeably 
that had this been a film it would have remained, as we say, ‘on the 
shelf’. What was the matter? The conflict between material-practical 
and fictitious-descriptive principles was somehow patched up in the 
melodrama, but here they broke up and we failed completely. The 
cart dropped to pieces, and its driver dropped into the cinema. 

This all happened because one day the regisseur had the marvel- 
ous idea of producing this play about a gas factory — in a real gas 
factory. As we realized later, the real interiors of the factory had 
nothing to do with our theatrical fiction. At the same time the plastic 
charm of reality in the factory became so strong that the element of 
actuality rose with fresh strength — took things into its own hands — 
and finally had to leave an art where it could not command. 

This brings us to the brink of cinema. 

But this is not the end of our adventures with theatre work. Having 
come to the screen, this other tendency flourished, and became known 
as ‘typage’. This ‘typage’ is just as typical a feature of this cinema 
period as ‘montage’. And be it known that I do not want to limit the 
conception of ‘typage’ or ‘montage’ to my own works. 

I want to point out that ‘typage’ must be understood as broader 
than merely a face without make-up, or a substitution of ‘naturally 
expressive’ types for actors. In my opinion, ‘typage’ included a spe- 
cific approach to the events embraced by the content of the film. 
Here again was the method of least interference with the natural 
course and combinations of events. From the point of view of subject, 
October (Ten Days That Shook the World) is pure ‘typage’. A typage 
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tendency may be rooted in theatre; growing out of the theatre into 
film, it presents possibilities for excellent stylistic growth, in a broad 
sense — as an indicator of definite affinities to real life through the 
camera. * 

And now let us examine the second feature of film-specifics, the 
principles of montage. How was this expressed and shaped in my work 
before joining the cinema? 

In the midst of the flood of eccentricity in The Sage, including a 
short film comedy, we can find the first hints of a sharply expressed 
montage. The action moves through an elaborate tissue of intrigue. 
Mamayev sends his nephew, Glumov, to his wife as guardian. Glumov 
takes liberties beyond his uncle’s instructions and his aunt takes the 
courtship seriously. At the same time Glumov begins to negotiate for a 
marriage with Mamayev’s niece, Turussina, but conceals these inten- 
tions from the aunt, Mamayeva. Courting the aunt, Glumov deceives 
the uncle; flattering the uncle, Glumov arranges with him the decep- 
tion of the aunt. Glumov, on a comic plane, echoes the situations, 
the overwhelming passions, the thunder of finance, that his French 
prototype, Balzac’s Rastignac, experiences. Rastignac’s type in 
Russia was still in the cradle. Money-making was still a sort of child’s 
game between uncles and nephews, aunts and their gallants. It re- 
mains in the family, and remains trivial. Hence, the comedy. But the 
intrigue and entanglements are already present, playing on two 
fronts at the same time — with both hands — with dual characters 
. . . and we showed all this with an intertwined montage of two differ- 
ent scenes (of Mamayev giving his instructions, and of Glumov put- 
ting them into execution). The surprising intersections of the two 
dialogues sharpen the characters and the play, quicken the tempo, 
and multiply the comic possibilities. 

For the production of The Sage the stage was shaped like a circus 
arena, edged with a red barrier, and three-fourths surrounded by the 
audience. The other fourth was hung with a striped curtain, in front 
of which stood a small raised platform, several steps high. The scene 


* Eisenstein has said that one might define typage as a modern development of the Com- 
media dell’Arte — with its seven stock figures multiplied into infinity. The relationship lies 
not in numbers, but in audience conditioning. Upon entrance of Pantalone or the Captain, his 
mask tells the audience immediately what to expect of this figure. Modern film typage is based 
on the need for presenting each new figure in our first glimpse of him so sharply and com- 
pletely that further use of this figure may be as a known element. Thus new, immediate 
conventions are created.— Ed. 
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Tretiakov’s play, presented in 1924, was Eisenstein’s last theatrical produc- 
tion, performed in a Moscow gas factory instead of in a theatre. It brought 
him to the brink of the cinema, for the same year saw his first film, S¢rike. 
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with Mamayev (Shtraukh) took place downstage while the Mama- 
yeva (Yanukova) fragments occurred on the platform. Instead of 
changing scenes, Glumov (Yezikanov) ran from one scene to the other 
and back — taking a fragment of dialogue from one scene, interrupt- 
ing it with a fragment from the other scene — the dialogue thus 
colliding, creating new meanings and sometimes word-plays. Glumov’s 
leaps acted as caesurae between the dialogue fragments. What was 
most interesting was that the extreme sharpness of the eccentricity 
was not torn from the context of this part of the play; it never became 
comical just for comedy’s sake, but stuck to its theme, sharpened by 
its scenic embodiment. 

Another distinct film feature at work here was the new meaning 
acquired by common phrases in a new environment. Everyone who has 
had in his hands a piece of film to be edited knows by experience how 
neutral it remains, even though a part of a planned sequence, until it is 
joined with another piece, when it suddenly acquires and conveys a 
sharper and quite different meaning than that planned for it at the 
time of filming. This was the foundation of that wise and wicked art of 
re-editing the work of others, the most profound examples of which 
can be found during the dawn of our cinematography, when all the 
master film-editors — Esther Schubf, the Vassiliyev brothers, Benja- 
min Boitler, and Birrois — were engaged in reworking ingeniously 
the films imported after the revolution. 

Where did our montage experiment in these scenes of The Sage 
come from? There was already an ‘aroma’ of montage in the new 
‘left’ cinema, particularly among the documentalists. Our replace- 
ment of Glumov’s diary in Ostrovsky’s text with a short ‘film-diary’ 
was itself a parody on the first experiments with news-reels. But I 
think that first and foremost we must give the credit to the basic 
principles of the circus and the music-hall — for which I had had a 
passionate love since childhood. Under the influence of the French 
comedians, and of Chaplin (of whom we had only heard), and the 
first news of the fox-trot and jazz, this early love thrived. The music- 
hall element was obviously needed at the time for the emergence of 





t Schub, long a familiar name to world-documentalists, is known abroad only by the film 
exhibited in America as Cannons and Tractors. The first time Eisenstein ever joined together 
two pieces of ‘real film’ was while assisting Esther Schub in the re-editing of Lang’s Dr. 
Mabuse. This was shortly after the premiere of The Sage. The Vassiliyevs’ Chapayev estab- 
lishes their place in cinema history. — Ed. 
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a ‘montage’ form of thought. Harlequin’s parti-colored costume 
grew and spread, first over the structure of the program, and finally 
into the method of the whole production. 

But the background extended more deeply into tradition. Strangely 
enough, it was Flaubert who gave us one of the finest examples of 
cross-montage of dialogues, used with the same intention of expressive 
sharpening of idea. This is the scene in Madame Bovary where Emma 
and Rodolphe meet at the agricultural exhibition, and for the first 
time talk together intimately (while below, in the square, M. De- 
rozerays orates upon the government and agriculture). Flaubert 
interlaces the speeches so that you have two lines, thematically 
identical, equally trivial. 

This seed of montage tendencies grew quickly and splendidly in 
Patatra, which remained a project through lack of an adequate hall 
and technical possibilities. The production was planned with ‘chase 
tempos’, quick changes of action, scene intersections, and simultane- 
ous playing of several scenes on a stage that surrounded an auditorium 
of revolving seats. Another even earlier project attempted to embrace 
the entire theatre building in its composition. This was broken up 
during rehearsals and later produced by other hands as a purely 
theatrical conception. It was the Pletnev play, Precipice, which 
Smishlayev and I worked on, following The Mexican, until we dis- 
agreed on principles and dissolved our partnership. (When I returned 
to Proletcult a year later, to do The Sage, it was as a regisseur, al- 
though I continued to design my own productions.) 

Precipice contains a scene where an inventor, thrilled by his new 
invention, runs, like Archimedes, about the city (or perhaps he was 
being chased by gangsters — I don’t remember exactly). The task was 
to solve the dynamics of city streets, as well as to show the helplessness 
of an individual at the mercy of a ‘big city’. (Our mistaken imaginings 
about Europe naturally led us to the false concept of ‘urbanism’.) 
An amusing combination occurred to me, not only to use running 
scenery — pieces of buildings and details (Meyerhold had not yet 
worked out, for his Trust D. E., the neutral polished shields, murs 
mobiles, to unify several places of action) — but also, possibly under 
the demands of shifting scenery, to connect these moving decorations 
with people. The actors on roller skates carried not only themselves 
about the stage, but also their ‘piece of city’. Our solution of the 
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problem — the intersection of man and his milieu — was undoubt- 
edly influenced by the principles of the cubists. But the ‘urban- 
istic’ paintings of Picasso were of less importance here than the need 
to express the dynamics of the city — glimpses of facades, hands, legs, 
pillars, heads, domes. All of this can be found in Gogol’s work, but we 
did not notice that until Andrei Belii (in his Craftsmanship of Gogol) 
enlightened us about the special cubism of Gogol. I still remember the 
four legs of two bankers, supporting the facade of the stock-exchange, 
with two top-hats crowning the whole. There was also a policeman, 
sliced and quartered with traffic. Costumes blazing with perspectives 
of twirling lights, with only great rouged lips visible above. These all 
remained on paper — and now that even the paper has gone, we may 
become quite pathetically lyrical in our reminiscences. 

These close-ups cut into views of a city become another link in our 
analysis, a film element that tried to fit itself into the stubborn stage. 
Here are also elements of double and multiple exposure — ‘super- 
imposing’ images of man onto images of buildings — all an attempt 
to interrelate man and his milieu in a single complicated display. 
(The fact that the film Strike was full of this sort of complexity 
proves the ‘infantile malady of leftism’ existing in these first steps of 
cinema.) 

Out of mechanical fusion, from plastic synthesis, the attempt 
evolves into thematic synthesis. In Strike, there is more than a trans- 
formation into the technique of the camera. The composition and 
structure of the film as a whole achieves the effect and sensation of 
uninterrupted unity between the collective and the milieu that 
creates the collective. And the organic unity of sailors, battleships, 
and sea that is shown in plastic and thematic cross-section in Potemkin 
is not by trickery or double exposure or mechanical intersection, but 
by the general structure of the composition. But in the theatre, the 
impossibility of the mise-en-scene unfolding throughout the audito- 
rium, fusing stage and audience in a developing pattern, was the 
reason for the concentrated absorption of the mise-en-scene problems 
within the scenic action. 

The almost geometrically conventional mise-en-scene of The Sage 
and its formal sequel, Listen, Moscow, becomes one of the basic ele- 
ments of expression. The montage intersection eventually became too 
emphatically exact. The composition singled out groups, shifted the 
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spectator’s attention from one point to another, presented close-ups, 
a hand holding a letter, the play of eyebrows, a glance. The technique 
of genuine mise-en-scene composition was being mastered — and 
approaching its limits. It was already threatened with becoming the 
knight’s move in chess, the shift of purely plastic contours in the al- 
ready non-theatrical outlines of detailed drawings. 

Sculptural details seen through the frame of the cadre, transitions 
from cadre to cadre, appeared to be the logical way out for the 
threatened hypertrophy of the mise-en-scene. Theoretically it estab- 
lished our dependence on mise-en-scene and montage. Pedagogically, 
it determined, for the future, the approaches to montage and cinema, 
arrived at through the mastering of theatrical construction and 
through the art of mise-en-scene.f Thus was born the concept of mise- 
en-cadre. As the mise-en-scene is an interrelation of people in action, 
so the mise-en-cadre is the pictorial composition of mutually depend- 
ent cadres in a montage sequence. 

In Gas Masks we see all the elements of film tendencies meeting. 
The turbines, the factory background, negated the last remnants of 
make-up and theatrical costumes, and all elements appeared as in- 
dependently fused. Theatre accessories in the midst of real factory 
plastics appeared ridiculous. The element of ‘play’ was incompatible 
with the acrid smell of gas. The pitiful platform kept getting lost 
among the real platforms of labor activity. In short, the production 
was a failure. And we found ourselves in the cinema. 

Our first film opus, Strike (1924-25), reflected, as in a mirror, in 
reverse, our production of Gas Masks. But the film floundered about 
in the flotsam of a rank theatricality that had become alien to it. At 
the same time, the break in principle with the theatre was so sharp 
that in my ‘revolt against the theatre’ I did away with a very vital 
element of theatre — the subject-story. At that time this seemed 
natural. We brought collective and mass action onto the screen, in 
contrast to individualism and the ‘triangle’ drama of the bourgeois 
cinema. Discarding the individualist conception of the bourgeois hero, 
our films of this period made an abrupt deviation — insisting on an 
understanding of the masses as hero. No screen had ever before re- 
flected an image of collective action. Now the conception of ‘collec- 





q The first two years of Eisenstein’s course for regisseurs at the State Film Institute are a 
thorough study of theatre principles. — Ed. 
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tivity’ was to be pictured. But our enthusiasm produced a one-sided 
representation of the masses and the collective; one-sided because 
collectivism means the maximum development of the individual 
within the collective, a conception irreconcilably opposed to bourgeois 
individualism. Our first mass films missed this deeper meaning. Still, I 
am sure that for its period this deviation was not only natural but 
necessary. It was important that the screen be first penetrated by the 
general image, the collective united and propelled by one wish. 
‘Individuality within the collective’, the deeper meaning, demanded of 
cinema today, would have found entrance almost impossible if the 
way had not been cleared by the general concept. I wrote, with intense 
zeal, in 1924: ‘Down with the subject and the fable!’ Today, the sub- 
ject, which then seemed to be almost ‘an attack of individualism’ upon 
our revolutionary cinema, returns in a fresh form, to its proper place. 
In this turn back towards the subject lies the historical importance of 
the third half-decade of Soviet cinematography (1930-1935). 


And here, at the beginning of the fourth five-year period of cinema, 
when abstract discussions of the epigones of the ‘story’ film and the 
embryones of the ‘plotless’ film are calming down, it is time to take 
an inventory of our credits and debits. 

I consider that besides mastering the elements of film script, the 
technique of the cadre, and theory of montage, we have another 
credit to list — the value of profound ties with the traditions and 
methodology of literature. Not in vain, during this period, was the 
new conception of film-language born, film-language not as the lan- 
guage of the film-critic, but as an expression of cinema thinking, when 
the cinema was called upon to embody the philosophy and ideology 
of the victorious proletariat. Stretching out its hand to the new qual- 
ity of literature — the dramatics of subject — the cinema cannot for- 
get the tremendous experience of its earlier periods. But the way is not 
back to them, but forward to the synthesis of all the best that has been 
done by our silent cinematography, towards a synthesis of these with 
the demands of today, along the lines of subject and Marxist-Leninist 
ideological analysis. 

The phase of monumental synthesis in the images of the people of 
the epoch of socialism. The phase of socialist realism. 
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PLAYWRIGHT’S THEORY 
Theory and Technique of Play- 
writing, by Fohn Howard Lawson. 
Putnam's: $2.75. 

HERE are so few usable volumes 
- on the technique of playwriting, 
so few, especially, that have any rela- 
tion to the special problems and op- 
portunities of the modern playwright, 
that it would be agreeable, to say the 
least, to welcome John Howard Law- 
son’s Theory and Technique of Play- 
writing. But actually the long, diffuse, 
inchoate volume may leave a student 
of playwriting more at a loss when he 
finishes it than when he begins. 

Lawson’s playwriting career, that 
began so hopefully with Roger Bloomer 
and progressed bravely with Proces- 
sional, has grown steadily dimmer 
with every succeeding play, not be- 
cause Lawson has ever left you in 
doubt of what he wanted to do, but 
because his plays did not do it. His 


choice of material was in every case a 


dramatist’s choice; the manner and | 


the method of handling it, the logicand 
characterization, were almost in- 
variably insecure and unconvincing. 
Why this has been so is manifest in 
the writing of Theory and Technique 
of Playwriting, in which the insecure 
abundance of Mr. Lawson’s knowl- 
edge seems the most obvious quality. 

However, for the benefit of those 
who, like Mr. Lawson, think that any 
unfavorable criticism of a radical 
writer is due to his being a radical, let 
us quote from the first and the last 


pages of Mr. Lawson’s book. What 
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these paragraphs say is eminently 
right and true; let them send back to 
the three hundred tight pages between 
them all the readers who believe firmly 
enough in their theory to make the 
test between Mr. Lawson’s writing 
and this critical opinion of its value. 

Mr. Lawson begins: ‘Technique is 
often used in a narrow sense, as 
meaning simply the ways and means 
of getting various effects, the illusions 
by which the artist intrigues his pub- 
lic. I use the term as meaning the 
whole relationship between the artist 
and his material, the sources from 
which the material is drawn, the proc- 
esses by which it is organized, and 
the standards by which the finished 
product is judged. An inquiry along 
these lines must be both specific and 





On the Stage: Woodcut by Favorsky serving as 
frontispiece to a new collection of Merimée plays. 





general; it must include a ox 
hensive answer to the trouble 
questions which relate to the 
ing and function of art. . . .’ 

And Mr. Lawson ends: ‘We cany 
consider the audience without 
sidering its social composition; 
determines its response, and thes 
gree to which its response is uniie 
The playwright’s interest in his au 
ence is not only commercial, but gm 
tive: the unity which he seeks, 
only be achieved through the g 
laboration of an audience which js} 
self unified and creative. 

‘In the early nineteen-twenti 
the more rebellious spirits in @) 
theatre talked of breaking down &) 
walls of the playhouse; the mod 
conventions of the drawing-room plz 


must be destroyed; the drama musthy 
created anew in the image of the living 


world. ... This was a beginnigg 
the serious artist who caught a fley 
ing glimpse of the free world knew,g 
Ibsen knew in 1866, that he me 
“live what until now I dreamt”, the 


he must leave the midst of dreamsanl 
see reality “free and awake”... J 


Since the drama is based on unity ag 
logic, the artist must understand tk 
unity and logic of events. This isa 
enormously difficult task. But its 
also an enormously rewarding tat 


because the real world which the artis) 
seeks is also the audience of whichk? 
dreams. The artist who follows Ema! 
son’s advice to look for “beauty anf 


holiness in new and necessary fact 


in the field and roadside, in the shg 


and mill’, finds that the men ay 


women who are the stuff of dram 


are the men and women who demanh 
a creative theatre in which they ma 


play a creative part. A living theatr 
is a theatre of the people.’ 


MORE SHAW 


Three Plays, by Bernard Shay 


Dodd, Mead: $2.50. 


: would be not only out of tk 
swim but wrong (which does m 
always follow from being out of th 
swim) if you said that these thre 
latest plays from the pen of G. B.& 
were among the highlights of his dr 
matic output. The Simpleton of th 
Unexpected Isles is known from it 
unsuccessful Theatre Guild produ 
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the new Merimée collection. 


al tion in New York; The Millionairess 
has been seen only on the continent; 


The Six of Calais, the shortest, a 
costume play of Edward III and 
called by Shaw ‘a medieval war story 
by Jean Froissart, Auguste Rodin and 


' Bernard Shaw’, has been presented in 


Regent’s Park, London, open-air 
home of Shakespeare. But whether 
the plays are his best or worst, or 
merely signals of failing powers, they 
are Shaw; and, though the tenaciously 
‘modern’ critic may lament the senti- 
ment, a Shaw volume is worth having 
and a Shaw play says something 
worth hearing, though it be hidden in 
prolixity or excess preachment. 

There are, too, as always, the 
prefaces. To The Simpleton, there is a 


| preface, like Saint Foan’s, ‘On Days 


of Judgment’. To The Six of Calais, 
another familiar lambasting of the 
critics who condemn, ‘who were pros- 
trated with shock, damn their eyes!’; 
plus a statement that the play is ‘an 
acting piece and nothing else’; then 
this: “A good play with bad partsis not 


| animpossibility; but it is a monstros- 


ity. A bad play with good parts will 
hold the stage and be kept alive by the 
actors for centuries after the obso- 
lescence of its mentality would have 
condemned it to death without them. 
A great deal of the British Drama, 
from Shakespear to Bulwer-Lytton, 
is as dead as mutton, and quite un- 
bearable except when heroically 
acted’; see, he goes on to say, the 


Dressing-Room:,W oodcut by Favorsky illustrat- 
ing ThéAtre de Clara Gazul, one of the plays in 


characters who hold an otherwise 
deceased piece together: Othello, 
Richelieu, Rosalind, Millamant. It 
is a point whose repetition only ac- 
centuates its truth. 

To The Millionairess, G. B.S. gives 
a lively ‘Preface on Bosses’, which 
includes these familiar sentiments: ‘A 
society which depends on the incen- 
tive of private profit is doomed.’ 
‘It is the most frightful betrayal of 
civilization for the rulers who monop- 
olize physical force to withhold their 
protection from the pioneers of 
thought.’ ‘Every tottering regime 
tries to rally its subjects to its support 
in the last resort by a war.’ ‘The 
remedy is another Reformation. . . . 
We should begin well to the left of 
Russia, which is still encumbered with 
nineteenth century superstitions.’ 


Introduction to the Classic Dances 
of Japan, by Rikuhei Umemoto and 
Yutaka Ishizawa. Sanseido Com- 
pany, Tokyo; Dodd, Mead: $2. 

HE little volume in which Mr. 

Yutaka Ishizawa tries to intro- 
duce to Western audiences the classic 
dances of Japan as they are performed 
by Rikuhei Umemoto is in two ex- 
pressive languages — that of words 
and that of pictures. For the dance, 
especially that of the East whose 
conventions and forms are strange to 
us, the pictures are more easily read. 
The text begins with a simple state- 
ment of the forms of Japanese classic 
dances and is followed by an account 
of the simplest elements of technique 
and the use of properties and music. 
As a primer, beautifully made, this 
introduction is a useful adjunct to a 
dance library. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS: 

The Soviet Union Today, edited by P. 
Malevsky-Malevitch. Paisley Press: $1. 
Supplement to Russia-U.S.S.R., by 
the same author. The present volume 
includes ‘Art and Literature in the 
Soviet Union’ by Max Eastman and 
‘Critical Review’ by V. F. Calverton. 
Japanese Noh Plays, by Toyoichiro 
Nogami. Bruce Humphries: $.75. Dis- 
cussion and description of the Noh 
theatres and their material. 
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Outstanding Plays 


For Little Theatres 


LOVE ON THE DOLE 

THE FIRST LEGION 
RUSSET MANTLE 
PARNELL 

POST ROAD 

AH, WILDERNESS 

PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
FRESH FIELDS 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

ON STAGE 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
BLIND ALLEY 

CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
KIND LADY 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
joan West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


es 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 
Vol. | We Were Dancing — Astonished Heart — 
Red Peppers 


Vol. li Hands Across the Sea —Fumed Osk — 
Shadow Play 

Vol. i] Weys & Means — Still Life — Family 
Album 


























Noel Coward $6.00 
BIRTH OF BALLETS RUSSES 

Prince Peter Lieven 6.00 
APOLOGY FOR DANCING 

Rayner Heppenstall 4.50 
BALLETOMANE'’S SCRAP BOOK 

193 illustrations 

Arnold Haskell 3.00 
PRELUDE TO BALLET 

Arnold Haskell 1.75 
MISS ELIZABETH BENNET 

A. A. Milne 2.00 
ACHILLES HAD A HEEL and 
TAPESTRY IN GREY 

Martin Flavin 2.00 
LOVE FROM A STRANGER 

Frank Vosper 1.25 
PERCY HAMMOND — a tribute 1.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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* os FN Books 


OIL PAINT AND GREASE PAINT 
by Dame Laura Knight 

$5.00 
ALL STAR CAST 
by Naomi Royde Smith 

$2.50 
THE DRAMA TOMORROW 
by Cedric Hardwicke 

75c 
LOST PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE'S 


AGE 
by Charles Jasper Sisson 


$3.75 
MAN WHO COULD WORK 


MIRACLES, A FILM 
by Herbert George Wells 


$1.35 
A STUDY OF LOVE'S LABOUR'S 


LOST 
by Frances A. Yates 


$2.50 





At all bookstores 
or direct from 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 














GOTHAM BOOK MART 


Mantzius’ HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART, 
six volumes long out of print, will be re- 
printed if we receive enough orders by 
October. Price will depend on size of 
edition but will not exceed the original 
$7.50 per volume. 


CATALOGUE ON THE THEATRE, DANCE 
AND CINEMA ON REQUEST 


51 West 47th Street New York 




















THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 


Reproductions of stage and costume designs, 
theatres, character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Assembled to meet the needs 
of the theatre student, teacher and collector; 
also for workshop and library use. Half-tone 
prints, 5” x 8”, attractively boxed. 


Each Set $1.50 


Theatre Arts Inc. 40 E. 49 St., New York 
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Tom, by E. E. Cummings. Arrow 
Editions: $3. Scenario for a ballet 
based on Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


A SOVIET BIBLIOGRAPHY 
H™ is a brief and by no means 


complete reading-list on the 
Soviet theatre. In addition to a repre- 
sentative collection of books in Eng- 
lish, several volumes printed in Rus- 
sian have been included to fill the 
obvious gaps which an exclusively 
English bibliography would leave. 


My Life in Art, by Constantin Stan- 
islavsky. Little, Brown, 1924. Account 
of one of the two important Russian 
theatre methods. 


On Theatre, by Vsevelod Meyerhold. 
U.S.S.R., 79177. The other pole of 
Russian theatre methods. 


The First Studio, by Pavel Markov. 
Group Theatre, New York, 1934. An 
important offshoot of the above 
methods. 


Vakhtangov and His Studio, by Boris 
Zakhava. U.S.S.R., 7926. A second 
offshoot of the master-methods. 


Notes of a Regisseur, by Alexander 
Tairov. U.S.S.R., 7927. A third off- 
shoot of the master-methods. 


The Path of the Modern Russian 
Stage, by Alexander Bakshy. C. Palmer 
€&? Hayward, London, 1918. Back- 
ground described by a Russian critic. 


The Russian Theatre, by Oliver Sayler. 
Brentano’s, 1922. Background de- 
scribed by an American critic. 


History of the Soviet Theatre, Vol. I. 
U.S.S.R., 7933. Invaluable detailed 
material on theatrical developments 
in Petrograd, 1917-1921. 

A Century of the State Theatre of 
Drama, by Constantine Derzhavin. 
Published in the English language, 
U.S.S.R., 1932. Résumé of the artistic 
and social growth of Leningrad’s key 
dramatic theatre. 


The Russian Theatre, Its Character and 
History, by Fosef Gregor and René 
Filép-Miller. Lippincott, 1930. Am- 
bitious bird’s-eye view with emphasis 
on design. 

The New Theatre and Cinema in 
Soviet Russia, by Huntley Carter. 
Chapman {8 Dodd, London, 1924. 
Thorough report of the first years. 








The New Spirit in the Russian 

by Huntley Carter. Brentano's,» 
Broad, vigorous picture of the 
period. g 
Voices of October, by Foseph F, rs 
Joshua Kunitz and Louis 
Vanguard Press, 1930. Similar} 
above, but without as mud 
material. 


The Soviet Theatre, by Pavel 

Putnam’s, 1935. Reliable, 
the author has been compelj 
compress too much material ig 
sufficient space. . 
The Theatre in the U.S.S.R. Al 
publication in the English lam 
U.S.S.R., 7934. Easily digest 
cles on various aspects of the; 














Questions of Socialist Drama 
Jozef Youzovsky. U.S.S.R., 193 


Productions and Plays, by Fox 
zousky. U.S.S.R., 1936. Makes 
the above, a brilliant beginnig 


modern Soviet theatre criticism) 


Moscow Rehearsals, by Norris 
ton. Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
(and compulsory) reading for # 
theatre student or for any sem 
person on the way to see for hime 
In addition to this list, there is vay 
able material, particularly on Som 
theatre design, to be found in k 
of a more general character, of wii 
the following are only a few: 













Theatre of Tomorrow, by Ken 
gowan. Boni & Liveright, 1921.) 
The Art Theatre, by Sheldon © 
Knopf, 1925. 

Twentieth Century Stage Det 
by Walter René Fuerst and Sa 
Hume. Knopf, 1928. 
Stage Decoration, by Sheldon © 
Fohn Day, 1928. 
Shifting Scenes, by Hallie Flan 
Coward, McCann, 1928. 


Modern Theatre in Revolt, by 
Mason Brown. Norton, 1929. 


Tendences Nouvelles du Théé 
Léon Moussinac. France, 1931. — 


The Stage Is Set, by Lee Si 
Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 


Exhibition of Theatre Art. Must 
Modern Art, New York, 193}. 
(Continued on Second Page Folle 
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FOUR LEADING SOVIET ACTORS. Ruben Simonov as Kostya the 


captain in Pogodin’s 4ristocrats at the Vakhtangov Theatre; and, at right, 

in 1922, in Vakhtangov’ s production of Princess Turandot at the Third 
Studio of the First Art Theatre, with Shchukin; below, Mikhoels, Jewish 
Theatre in Moscow, as Lear in the production designed by Alexander Tishler; 
and Khorava as Anzor at the Rustavelli Theatre, Georgia. 











The Soviet 


Theatre of Russian Drama in Kharkov: 


Signet. 


TWO YEARS before the Moscow 


Art Theatre came to 


America on the 


first visit, and when THEATRE ARTS was still a quarter! 'y, the magazine 


had begun to tell the long and fascinating story of playwriting 


lesign, 


eo * 


acting and production as practised in the Russian theatre. In October, 


1920, there 


Through the long vears of revolution and on through the 


was a Spectal Issue devoted to the Mo. SCOW Art 


Theatre. 
increasing/y 


vivid days of the Soviet theatre, the record has continued, in text and 


pictures. 
ARTS MONTHLY, 


The following is the story as tt has appeared in THEATRE 
1924-1930, told again tn i1st form. 


The articles and 


designs together make a fairly representative history. 


ARTICLES 

New Ways in the Theatre, by N. N. 
Evreinov (Aug. ’24: ‘T'wo-page 
philosophical discussion of the theatre 
as a mirror of life. 

An Old New Theatre and a 
Theatre, by Oliver M. . 
694). Art Theatre building, 
contrasted with Max Reinhardt’s 
new Komdédie Theatre in Berlin. 
Russia’s Fewish Theatres, by Louts 
Lozowick (June °27: 419). Three 
state-endowed Jewish theatres in 
Russia, and their workers. 


§1§). 


Sayler (Oct. °25: 
Moscow 


Ten Years of a Revolutionary Theatre, 
by Alexander Bak: thy (Nov. '27: 867 
Survey of the first ten years of Soviet 


theatre and expression of the belief 


that a truly proletarian theatre 1s 
still to come. 

The Soviet Cinema, by Louis Lozowick 
(Sept. °29: 664). Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin. 

The Theatrical a in Moscow, 
by Anna Louise (Dec. "30: 
1037). 
national theatres in Moscow, notab rly 
the Rustavelli Theatre of Georgia and 
the Jewish Theatre of White Russia. 
Types and Make-up in the Russian 


Nirong 





New (); a 


Report on the gathering of 


Theatre, by Martin Wolfson (April 
"31: 339). Brief account of the meth- 
ods of Soviet actors in characteriza- 
tion and make-up. 
A Leningrad Theatre for the Young 
Spectator, by Martin Wolfson (| May 
’31: 420). The Theatre Young 
Spectators on its tenth anniversary. 
The Russian Scene, by ‘fohn 
Aug. ’31: 627). Review v of three plays: 
Slieskin’s The Haul, Vakhtangov 
Theatre; Pogodin’s us m of the ei 
Theatre of the Revolution; Vish- 
nevsky’s Last Decisive Combat, Meyer- 
hold Theatre. 


tor 


Bolshevik Dramatics, by Hubert Griffith 
Dec. ’31: 102g). Subtitled ‘The Sur- 
face of the Scene’. 

Sovtet Theatre Down Stream, by Marie 
Seton (Dec. ’31: 1035). Strong influ- 
ence of the Soviet theatre on certain 
Berlin theatres at that time. 
Meyerhold Rehearses a Scene, by Bryi- 
lion Fagin (Oct. ’32: 833). Mever- 
hold’s rehearsal manner and methods. 
The Horses of Hamlet, by 
Gorelik (Nov. °32: . Review, with 
illustrations by the author, of Aki- 
mov’s production of Ham/et at the 
Vakhtangov Theatre. 


Mordecai 
883 


Be cke if 


Theatre 


Reco, 


Theatre Outpost: ( 8, im by Ve f 
decat Gorelik (Jan. °33: 44), We Vik 
theatre--and the adv antages M: 


theatre as propaganda in the wl P 
lying rural districts of the Union, @ "8 


The Russian Scene, by Marie Mag . 
(April "333 207). Lengthy iscussigg 
the Soviet theatre of 1933 and¢ 
changes it had recently undergone 
The Theatre of Turkestan, by Ip He 
Lozowick (Nov. "33: O0§ Pageany ma 


and drama in Turkest: an exalt ‘ge an 
benefits of Sovietization’ 


News son Vloscow, by Tay Ley Pe 
(April 34: 281). The important 5 tr 
hauthien of 1933 anda forecassilll ta! 
best to come. SK 
. ' es M 
Vew Russian Theatres, by Vealerg 
\fepanov (Sept. "34: 674). Desem : 


plane and pictures of my 
Palace of & 


tions, 
theatres in the Soviet: 


ture, Ukrainian Theatre of Muse 
Ac tion, theatres at Rostov and Khe 
kov ‘ Meverhold, = om ar 


Tamara Khanum, Soviet Asia’ s Grea 
Dancer, by Langston Hughes (Nee re 
"34: 829). Description of an intervie 
with a famous Central Asia dang 
seen chiefly at the Uzbek Musa 
Theatre. 

Mlexander  Tishler, by ‘Jay la 
Nov. "442 S42 Discussion of Ti : 


ler’s "€ reatiy e stage design a past a 


Current. 
Jay Leyda (Mar 
"35: 209). The leading theatresa@ | 
their work. \ 
Two Masters, 4 

. ’ ‘ 
(Nov. °35: Sim 


Stanislavsky @ 


In Leningrad, by 


Conversation with 
Harold C. 
Interviews with 
Meverhold by a director ¢ f the Grow 
Theatre 

The icine 

(Dec. °35: 944) 
grad theatre and 
1784, as it is today. 

The Rustavel/s Theatre, by Tay Lew 

Jan. °36: 60). The Georgian nation 

theatre, perhaps the most importa 
in the national minorities. 

Soviet Gypsy Theatre, by Louis la 

wick (April ’36: 283). The five-yet 

old Gypsy Theatre Romen, whit 

“occupies a position of honor amet 


“urvnan 


Theatre, by Fay la 
The famous Lens 


museum, built® | 


the veterans of Moscow’ 


€ 
my Theatre Arts 


"” Vg Nikolai Akimov, by Norris Houghton Jewish Kamerny, Moscow, later the State MOSES LEVIN 


+). ly Mav 36: 349)- Brief account of the Jewish; director, Granovsky. (Oct °2¢: Yegor Bulichov by Gorky; Grand Dra- 
abs sO: and work of the outstand- 45) matic "32; directors, Lutze and Tverskoi. 
the " r , designer, by the author of Moscow The Voyage of Benjamin 111 by Sforin; (March ’3¢: 212) 
nion, k ne 7 Jewish Kamerny 27% director, Granov 
; Rehearsats. sky. (Jan ’29: 6) VSEVELOD MEYERHOLD 
rp ie on” . . . 
° 7 ree Ee ; The Forest by Ostrovsky; with Fedorov; 
SIGNS DOR F ‘SKY : | 
USsian DESIG. FEDOR FEDOR¢ IVSKY Meyerhold, Moscow, ’24; director, Mey- 
and & \IKOLAI AKIMOV Boris Godunov by Moussorgsky ; Bol- erhold. (Aug 25: 543; Oct "32: 837) 
rgOng, Fi alstaff | Condensation of Shake sspeare "3 oO ( pera, Moscow, 26; director, I ossky. Revizor (The Inspector General) by 
y lal Henry [V, Parts 1 and 2); Grand Dra (Aug "28: 587-50) Gogol; with Vladimir Dmitriev; Meyer- 
~ 97: "26: irec I Ve il van. 
eagle matic, Leningrad, ;directors, Weisbrem IRAKI GAMREKELLI mead ‘S05 Severnee, Sieyyonnge: Spee aes 
alt ' nd Kroll. (Jan "32: 77) Lamara by Psh HI R bakid R 9 eae ee 
¢ ” ana . e ar. shavells ak ze: > . , . 
The Armored Train by Ivanov, Aca- ae Tide ‘ e " Sagem Commander of the Second Army by 
? 4 d 4 avelli Ss 2c: — AL ate . ° . . y . A 
temic Drama, Leningrad, ‘27; director, i . wmerelll.  Selvinsky; with Sergei Vakhtangov; Mey- 
de : (Dec "30: 1041; Jan "36: 63) a Sealed i ne "eine 
' Lae Petrov. (Dec ’33: 944) eae ers, erhold ’29; director, Meyerhold. (Oct '29: 
i. etrov. | J. sale Anzor (The Armored Train) by lvanov- 5, ¢_- 17) , 
int pp Kabale und Liebe by Schiller; Vakh- Disebioteit. Manual “a dain 716 
t of tangov, Moscow, 29; directors, Ameskel- “4.5. | —o ey Cer, The Bath by Mayakovsky; Meyerhold 


Akhmetelli. (Jan "36: 64) 

Tetnuld by Dadiani; Rustavelli °32; 
director, Akhmetelli. (Jan "36: 64) 

In Tyrannos (Die Raiiber) by Schiller; 
Rustavelli '33; director, Akhmetelli. (Jan 
"36: 67 and 72) 


30; director, Me yerhok 1. (Jan "31: 82) 

In addition to these, the student is re- 
ferred to other productions, at the Meyer- 
hold Theatre, all carried out under Meyer- 
hold’s direction following his basic plan, 


sky, Bassov and Zakhava. (April ’33: 266; 
May "36: 352) 
Glen Tartufle by Moliére; Academic Drama 
Jesery ‘x9: directors, Akimov, Petrov and Solo 


of mie viev. (March "32: 220) 


of Cy Fury by Yanovsky; Academic Drama : even when the designer receives sole credit: 
usa "30: director, Rawew. (March “4a: 218) Intervention by Slavin; Rustavelli 343 Death of Tarelkin by Sukhovo-Kobylin; 
1 Khe The Front Page (Sensation) by Hecht director, Akhmetelli. (Jan "36: 69) "22: designer, Varvara Stepanova. (Nov 
and MacArthur; Academic Drama "30; aT EXANDER GOLOVIN 7: 868) 
- director, Petrov. (March 3: 35°) Masquerade by Lermontov; Alexan Trust D. E. by Ehrenburg; “24; de 
he The Front Page; Vakhtangov 303 di- drinsky, St. Petersburg (later the Aca signer, Shlepianov. (April °2 7} maar 
(N rector, Simonov. (April "33: 288) . demic) ’17; director, Meyerhold. (March. Teac her Bubuss by Faiko; 25; de- 
rervie The Spring Haul by Sleskin; Vakh- ‘ae. a11) , signer, Shlepianov. (Nov '27: 872) 
Janel tangov °31; director, Zakhava. (Aug ~ Mandate by Erdmann; '25; designer, 
fuga °31:631) MIKHAIL GRIGORIEV Shlepianov. (Nov 27: 872) 
Fear by Afinogenov; Academic Drama Tom Sawyer by Twain and Zone; Roar, China! by Tretiakov; '26; direc 
31; director, Petrov. (Dec '33: 941) Leningrad Theatre for the Young Spec- tor, Fedorov; designer, Yefimenko. ( April 
ly Woe from Wisdom by Griboyedov;  tator ‘24: director, Zone. (May "ans 423) 29: 29) 
Tg Academic Drama °32; director, Petrov. The Prince and the Pauper by Twain The Bug by Mayakovsky; '28; designer, 
ist a May "36: 351) and Makariev; Young Spectator 28: di- Rodchenko. (Dec "31: 1034) 
Hamlet by Shakespeare; Vakhtangov rector, Briantsev. (March ’3¢: 216) Woe from Wisdom by Griboyedov; '28; 
Mar 2; director, \\imov. (April °33: 271) | Treasure by Schwartz; Young Specta designer, Shestakov. (Feb “29: 13! 134) 
Doit-On Le Dire? (Holy Matrimony) by tor "34; director, Zone. (March "35: 216) The Final Conflict by Vishnevsky; °31; 
Se Labiche; Akimov’s Musical Workshop, designer, Sergei Vakhtangov. (Aug "31: 
Music Hall, Leningrad, 34; director, ARISTARKH LENTULOYV 631) 
rs, Akimov. (March ’35: 215) Merry Wives of Windsor by Shake zs ofa Ae ae 
om N \THAN AT. TMAN Speare; Kamerny, Me scow, 16; director, IGNATII NIN INSKY Pa 
- The Dybbuk by Ansky; Habima, Mos Zonov. (July 26: 480) | Princess Turandot by Gozzi; Third 
one cow, ’22: director, V akht: ingov. Rae Mees The Spanish Curate by Fletcher: Second Studio of the Moscow Art (later the 
TOU ’ = , } , 
gl Mee Yak. a em\ Art, Moscow, °35; director, Birman. (June Vakhtangov) °22; director, Vakhtangov. 
"36: 424 Oct '25: 649) 


Lev LEONID CHUPIATOV | 
Red Whirlwind by Deshevov; Marin- 

> sky Opera, Leningrad, '24; choreographer, 
ile Lopukhov. (Nov 27: 866) 

A Lucrative Position by Ostrovsky; 
[ej Grand Dramatic *33; director, Lutze. 
joni Dec "33: 944) 
ra VLADIMIR DMITRIEV 

Lad) Macbeth of Mtsensk by Shostako 
vich: Little Opera, Leningrad (formerly 


AMG 





*e Mikhailov sky), °34; director, Smolich. Yj 
yea (Feb’ 35: go) tty 
vhit : ZZ T7777 
‘eR FALK GY Yj” tijjj Z 
a 4N ight in the Old Market by Peretz; Children’s Class at the Moscow Balle’ School. Woodcut by Suvorov. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Teachers and Students 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


offers a special 


CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


open to teachers and students 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over seventy 
leading universities, colleges, high schools and private 
schools use THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for 
supplementary reading. Groups active in dramatic work, 
members of study clubs and theatre workshops make 
extensive use of THEATRE ARTS. 


The student whether interested in the theatre as a 
future artist, playwright or technician, or taking up the 
drama as a part of his English studies — finds in THEATRE 
ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. The teacher 
in the Drama or English Department finds THEATRE ARTS a 
material aid in carrying on the class studies. 


FREE TEACHERS’ CHART 


with a class subscription 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance 


of magazine; designed to provide a survey of 
features in each issue of THEATRE ARTS adapt- 
able to class work and study. 


Sample chart and information on class 
subscription rates will be sent on request 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
40 EAST 49TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















The Soviet Theatre’s Record , 


‘LAl 

ISAAC RABINOVICH aa 
Don Carlos by Schiller; Korsch ” Th 
cow, '22; director, Sakhnovsky, | ‘e "343 
"26: 204) > April 


Studio of the First Art Theatre ee GEO 
rector, Nemirovich-Dantchenko, ( (Novis kK 
; Nov’ 27: 861) 


Lysistrata by Aristophanes; > VLA 


a VI ink! 
y Pann and the Soldier by Bl Apr 
Merimée; Musical Studio ’ 24; dingy 7) 


Nemirovich-Dantchenko. (Dee ’ 2:9 36; 
L ove of Three Oran ges by Prokege Apri 
Bolshoi Opera "273 director, Ding De 


(March ’28: 15 $9) > Kar 
Intervention by Slavin; Vakhtang of) 


"33; director, Simonov. ( April’ 343 ah D 

Eugene Onegin by I'schaikovsky: } 7 moe 
cee Opera °33; director, Baratov. Sy y j 
34: 291) Q'N 

La Comédie Humaine (Balzac) by Sy Fel 
hotin; Vakhtangov "34; directors, Ke 1 
lovsky and Shchukin. (May "3s; 388 We 


Thunder Storm by Ostrovsky; Moses Ay 
Art °35; directors, NemirovichDe 


tchenko and Sudakov. (June "35: gx , 
VADIM RINDIN Ru 
Unknown Soldiers by Pervomaigy Lit 
Kamerny 32; director, Tairov. (Jan's 
44) ish 
Machinal by Treadwell; Kamerny’; 
director, Tairov. (Dec "23s 942-43) ish 


We Are Strong by Polovinkin; N 
dren’s, Moscow, '33; choreographer, Ma 


(July °35: 567) Ri 
An Optimistic Tragedy by Vishnevsk 
Kamerny °34; director, Tairov. (Feb’ 
123) l 
o. 
JACOB SCHTOFFER 


Razbeg (The Start) by Stavsky; Krasm vl 
Presny Realistic, Moscow, °32; directe 
Okhlopkov. (April "34: 287) 

Mother by Gorky; Krasno-Presny Re 
istic "33; director, Okhlopkov. (April 'y 
288) - 


VLADIMIR SHCHUKO 


ad 1) 

Plot of the Empress by Tolstoi m@ , 
Shche gole v: Grand Dramatic ’25; dirt 
tor, Lavrentev. (March ’27: 194-98 \ 


NISSON SHIFRIN 
The Black Pit by Afinogenov; Your@. | 
Spectator '27; directors, Doronin a 
Okunchikov. (April ’33: 274) t 
Bread by Kirshon; Moscow Art; é 
rector, Sudakov. (Jan '35: 77) 


ILYA SHLEPIANOV 

Trust D. E. by Ehrenburg; Meyerhol 
Moscow, '24; director, Meyerhold. Apri 

7: 2600) 

Tonsher Bubuss by Faiko; Meyerhold 
26; director, Meyerhold. (Nov '27: 8? 

Mandate by Erdmann; Meyerhold Ys; 
director, Meyerhold. (Nov ‘27: 872) ? 

Poem About an Axe by Pogodin; Thea € 
tre of Revolution, Moscow, "30; directo, 
Popov. (Aug ’31: 632) | 

My Friend by Pogodin; Theatre ¢ 
Revolution °33; director, Popov. (Apri 
"34: 291) 
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;apiMIR STENBERG, GEORGI 
VLAD ERG 4ND MENDUNETSKY 


sch Thunder Storm by Ostrovsky; Kamerny 
( ‘a, director, Tairov. (Nov 27: 866; 
fe 1 > 245 ’ 


April "33: 273) ae 
Mei yLADIMIR STENBERG = AND 
¢ "hal GEORGI STENBERG 
(Now's Kukirol (The Chalk Circle) by Polo- 
’ re Kamerny ‘25; director, lairov. 
VITIREEs ‘ 
Dy 4 é . 28: 234) : 
Pe . Hairy Ape by O'Neill; Kamerny 
25: 9 ob: director, Tairov. (May 26: 3385 
roku av 3] "29: 288) ee 
Dal ie Under the Elms by O'Neill; 


’26: director, Tairov. (Nov °27: 


> Kamerny 
ch tang F 86c) 
3 2 Da) anda Night by Lecocq; Kamerny 
ky; ‘4: director, Pairov. (Oct 28: 699) 
#5 


V. (Ape All God's Chillun Got Wings (N egro) by 
. O'Neill; Kamerny ’29; director, Tairov. 

byS> eb ’35: 122) 

S, Me The Beggar's Opera by Brecht and 

358 Weill; Kamerny ’30; director, l'airov. 

Mess April "33: 3295 Feb "35: 123) 

he” i EXANDER TISHLER - 

37 Sheep's Well by Lope de Vega; White 

Russian Jewish, Minsk, 27; director, 
Naish Litvinov. (Dec "30: 1044; Nov "34: 846) 


an Deaf by Bergelson; White-Russian Jew 
") ish 28; director, Rafalsky. (Nov "34: 844) 
a4 The Last by Reznick; Ukrainian Jew- 


‘sh. Kharkov, °29; director, Margolin. 
hy Nov "34: 844) 


Me Fim Copperhead by Godiner; White 
Russian Jewish 29; director, Litvinov. 
evsk Oct "31: 796) vs 
bs Chapayeo by Furmanov; Moscow Trade 
Union "29; director, Wiener. (Nov "34: 
§43 . . 
Between Fires by Guermano; Gypsy, 
rasng Moscow, 32; director, Goldblatt. (April 
ecte 26: 287) 
Pharaoh's Tribe by Svertchkov; Gypsy 
Rea "23; director, Goldblatt. (April "36: 287) 
- Carmen by Merimée; Gypsy °34; di 


rector, Goldblatt. (Nov "34: 846) 
Richard I1] by Shakespeare; Grand 
Dramatic °35; director, Tverskoi. (Nov 


- "34: 845) 

4 King Lear by Shakespeare; Jewish, 
Moscow, °35; director, Radlov. (June 
35: 435) 

we@. ALEXANDER VESNIN 

an. The Man Who Was Thursday by Ches 


terton; Kamerny ’23; director, Tairov. 

. (March ’25: 206) 
The Vesnin Brothers’ prize-winning 
plans for the Ukrainian Theatre of Mus- 
«al Action of the Masses, Kharkov, were 


2 published in September 1934, p. 678. 

"BORIS VOLKOV 

old Revolt by Furmanov; Moscow Trade 

-) Union "32; director, Lubimov-Lansky. 

: (April ’33: 273) 
* PETER WILLIAMS 

4 6 Pickwick Club (Dickens) by Wenkstern, 

af, Bulgakov; Filial of the Moscow Art "353 

director, Stanitsin. (June ’35: 438) . 
r GEORGI YAKULOV 


Girofle-Girofla by Lecocq; Kamerny 
22; director, Tairov. (March '26: 203) 
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Latest Developments in the 
Soviet Theatre 


Regularly, the magazine SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY publishes 
authoritative articles on latest developments in the Soviet Theatre, 
articles by the leading personalities in the American, European, 
and Soviet theatre world. Among recent contributors were Blanche 
Yurka, Joris lvens, Alfred Lunt, Eisenstein, and Pudovkin. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is a monthly magazine, profusely 
illustrated, devoted entirely to information about the Soviet Union, 
and the amazing developments in that land. The magazine deals 
with every aspect of life and culture in Soviet Russia, tells of its 
achievements and difficulties. 

The Soviet Union is the focal point of world interest today. No 
informed person can be without this vital publication, which, with 
its crisp make-up, its fiction, cartoons, and photographs is one of the 
most interesting publications in America today. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS 


Walter Duranty General Wm. S. Graves 
Julien Bryan Dr. Harvey Cushing 

Prof. Albert Einstein Louis Lozowick 

General George E. Pouderoux Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
Waldo Frank Norman Angell 

Anna Louise Strong Valentine Katayev 


Authentic—Factual Information 


Soviet Russia Today is on sale on most news- $ 
stands, 15c a copy. Better yet, subscribe now, se- 
cure the next 12 issues (a whole year for only $1.00). 


Clip coupon below and mail today. 


Handy Subscription Coupon 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. 10 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me Soviet Russia Today for one year. 


Name 
Street 


City State 


$2.00 outside U.S.A. and possessions, and Canada 
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A New Waiting List for 


THEATRE ARTS COMPLET) 


1916—Monthly and Quarterly —1935 


A Few Features 
First Printing’ of: 
Bernice, by Susan Glaspell 
The Portrait of Tiero, by Zoe Akins 
The Dreamy Kid, by Eugene O'Neil! 


Norman Bel Geddes’ Project for The Divine 
Comedy 


The Emperor Jones, by Eugene O'Neill 
Pirandello’s Sicilian Limes 

First Lessons in Acting, by Richard Boleslavsky 
D. H. Lawrence on The Hopi Snake Dance 
Paul Green's The No 'Count Boy 


fs 


Special Issues: 
Moscow Art Theatre 
Modern Shakespeare 
Marionettes 
The Dance 
The Circus 
Adolphe Appie Memorial 
George Pierce Baker 
The American Indian 
British National Theatre 
American National Theatre 
Lope de Vega 
13 Little Theatre Yearbooks 


With 4000 illustrations 
$270 BOUND 


@ A complete set of Theatre Arts is an encyclo. 
pedia of the world theatre. It represents the only 
permanent and authoritative record of momen- 
tous theatre years, giving by text and illustration 
a vivid account of events from Broadway to 


Moscow 


@ Toownitisto have at hand a wealth of material 
on playwriting, acting, directing, architecture, 
stage design, costuming, lighting, and the dance- 
material which the most painstaking research 


could not hope to duplicate 


@ All but volume | can be supplied at once 


Orders placed on a waiting list, to be filled as 


AGERE AP 
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The Soviet Theatre Speaks for Itself SOON as MISSING Copies are located 
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Two reasons why the 
NOVEMBER 


® issue of Theatre Arts zs 


notable: 
‘ea 


Beginning with this issue, 
the price of the magazine is 
drastically reduced; it be- 
comes more than ever ‘‘the 
one indispensable magazine 
of the theatre’’ at $3.50 a 
vear. For full details see an- 
nouncement on page facing 
back cover. 


Dente eo 








| 


a 


“al ‘ 
P ah : ; ~ 
/ \1n the November issue you'll 
) find these among many other 
notable features: 


| Tue Actor STUDIES 
His PART 


II. Lynn Fontanne 


III. Alfred Lunt 
by MORTON EUSTIS 


Tue DesiGNER SETS 
THE STAGE 
III. Lee Simonson 
IV. Donald Oenslager 
by NORRIS HOUGHTON 


MAN IN A WHITE 
COLLAR 
by MORDECAI GORELIK 
THe WiLL To MAKE 
BELIEVE 
t by JOHN MASON BROWN 
BROADWAY IN 
REVIEW 
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. THE SCENE IN 
EUROPE ~ 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


for NOVEMBER 


r” 


_ School and Studio cites continued 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 52 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 




















T A M A R A Stage Screen Radio Opera 


DAYKARHANOVA S$ Frances 


SCHOOL For tHe STAGE ROBINSON- 
THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting ID U EK EF 


adapted to the needs of the American theatre student 


and professional actor, under the direction of i 
in Advisory Capacity to 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA NOR M A SHE ARER 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY § VERA SOLOVIOVA 
ROMEO AND SULIET 


ENROLL NOW! 
ROCLAIMED by critics as the greatest Juliet 
of her time, this brilliant actress, while pre 


j f r 
For Further Information Inquire gustan het east Ot Sodas eee 


| 
| FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director Shekespeere's tragedy, deemed it expedient to 
299 W. 56St..N.Y supplement her own artistry by 4 series of rehear 
| c ° sals under the critical eye of Frances Robinson 
—_— COlumbus 5-5834 . 
~ Duff, described by the late David Belasco as 
America's most eminent dramatic coach.” 
Miss Shearer felt that Miss Robinson-Dufl's 
counsel and experience would lend a final note 


ACADEMY OF SPEECH AND DRAMA | I] %{{tority to, her lines — sssuring « Rewless 


The School of the Modern Theatre Teacher of Ine Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Osaood Perkins, Van Heflin, Jane 
Bancroft, Jane Wyatt, Erik Rhodes, Carol Stone, 




















Founded by Annett Wolter 


£1 years in CARNEGIE HALL, New York | |} sé demos, ue cova, Chale Colin 
Circle 7-4252 and screen 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO _ FALL CLASS OCT. 26 
The dramatic course embraces classes in Tech- 
Complete Professional Training with immediate and nique, Pantomime and Interpretation of Roles. 





continued public appearances while training. Individual Instruction: Professional Coach- 


. . . P ing for Beginners as well as Advanced Stu- 
Children’s Classes. Teachers and Directors Trained. dente: Couns tet Semihem ead Pebite 


Dramatic Courses Include Singing and Dancing. Speakers 





Special Courses in Cultured Speech, Voice, Personality, Call, phone or write for literature 


Phonetics. Accredited Board of Education. 235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Day and Evening Classes. Private and Class Instruction. RHinelander 4~-7900 BUtterfield 8-5940 




















THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


WITH 
Techniques of Acting Laure Elliot Martha Graham 
Voice and Speech Fanny Bradshaw Louis Horst 
Dencia Sta Cos tt Sanford Meisner Blanche Talmud 
: 3 y ge Robert F. Ross Muriel Stuart 

Music Applied to Movement ihe Cates sie 

irene Lewisohn 
Fall Season Opens _ DIRECTORS Rita Wallech Morgenthau Catalogue on request 
October 6, 1936 Alice McCoy Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th St., N. Y.C. BR 9-9766 





On sale October 20th 
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Get the facts 
NOwW.... 


for the Coming Season 





“What fabrics can 


do for your show!” 
A brief booklet describes and 


discloses uses by which fabrics can 
achieve the effect of luxury, with- 
in a Scotsman's budget. Indispen- 
sable, if you plan to produce 
shows. Sent to you FREE by the 
nation's leading source of theatri- 
cal fabrics. 


DAZIAN'S, Inc. 


142 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


USE THIS COUPON & 
and get FREE BOOKLET ! 


and useful fabric samples 


DAZIAN'S, Inc. 


Please send, without cost, the book- 
let, ‘“What fabrics can do for your 
show’, and your fabric sample assort- 
ment. 


Name 


School or 
Group. 


Address 
Cay... 


State 








CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


under the direction of 


| MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 


~ 


Offers to students interested in the new theatre 
@ sound professional training for the stage 
@ membership in professional touring group at end of course. 
Situated at Dartington Hall — which is also the training center of the Jooss Ballet and the home of many other 


artistic enterprises — it has the advantage of congenial living conditions in the country combined with the 
most modern theatre equipment 


For further information, apply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio i 


c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhanova, 29 West 56th Street, New York 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY - WEIDMAN 


WINTER COURSE @ MODERN DANCE 
Oct. 1 to May 1 
Beginners, Intermediates and Professionals 
A limited number of scholarships and partial scholarships available 
CHRISTMAS COURSE 
Dec. 23 to Jan. 5 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 


349 West 86TH STREET New York 


———— 


’ 














Music Singing Dance 
Drama Painting 


SChuyler 4-1216 











GRACE CHRISTIE 


STUDIO OF THE CONCERT DANCE 











hanya holm 








PANTOMIME Courses for 
and 
MOVEMENT Professionals Teachers 
for Amateurs Children 
THE STAGE 


Genthe 


JACQUES COPEAU tas written 


“Jai vu Grace Christie pour la premiére fois sur 
la scéne du Casino de Paris Avec elle la 
musique et la poésie prirent possession du public 
étonne Je me suis persuadé qu'elle em 
pruntait son charme 3 | instinct le plus pur, sa force 
é l'intelligence le plus cultivée.” 


STUDIO: 1 West 67 St., New York, N Y. 


Starting October 


Special Christmas Course 


215 West 11 Street 








SUsquehanna 7-6600 








New York Wigman School of Dance 








MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Ballet Master, Imperial School, Moscow; With 
Stanislavsky, Moscow Art Theatre 
will open his new studio of 
THE DANCE and MIMO-DRAMA 
Sept. 15 











ELL 





SCHOOL: OF -THE- DANCE 
1936-37 Season 


COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING 
Children, Beginners, Advanced and Professionals 
Foundation for all types of dancing 
MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES 
especially recommended to Stage and Screen 

actors and singers 
REHEARSAL GROUP 


will prepare ballets for performances 


Modern Dance 


FALL TERM 
Begins October First 
For Complete Prospectus address Registrar 


PAULINE CHELLIS STUDIO 
88 Exeter Street Boston, Mass. 


Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 CO 5-6625 
Carnegie Hall New York City 
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